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Our Blue Valley Slate Board was awarded medal at Chicago World's Fair. 


Why not get the BEST? Costs no more than a poor Board. Be sure to get our 
prices, Sample mailed free to any address. Can ship QUICK. 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


SLATINGTON, PA. 
JAS. L. FOOTE, Manager. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS AND GRAMMAR MOST HAPPILY COMBINED. 


SHELDON’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


The Whole Series in Two Books will be Published January 22, 1895. 


1. Sheldon’s Primary Language Lessons ............ ..... . 88 cents. 
2. Sheldon’s Advanced Language Lessons . ......... .. « .- 62 cents. 
(Grammar and Composition. ) 

« This series in two books is designed to form a complete common schoo! course in Language and Grammar. 

In preparing the series the following thoughts have been kept in mind: 


1. That bBo neh nad study of L e and Grammar is the cultivation of an ability to speak and 
and , and not the acquisition of mere formal rules and Mn entities.” ; 


. be best obtained ra the pupil to think for himself, and to express. 
3: "its thoughts in imitation of correct aa elegant models. 
ly with youn , and 
% ‘Tiged at all until afver the pupils have becone familiar with the thing or principle involved. 

Tlie Primary Book provides material sufficient for two or three years of study. In addition to inductive 
oral work, it includes exercises in written composition. At the end of the book will be found Review 
Exercises, which will fix in the minds of the pupils in definite grammatical form that which they have been 
learning through the entire book on the language lesson plan. This is a very important feature, and one 
witch Eos not heretofore been attempted. 

The Advanced Book, following the same sound pedag~yical principles, continues and broadens the work 
begun in the Primary Lessons. The method is still inductive, and the mind of the pupil is never overwhelmed 
by an enormous mass of undigested technicalities. He earns definitions and rules gradually, and applies 
them repeatedly until systematic grammar becomes a part of his mental equipment. The illustrative sentences 
are carefully chosen from famous authors, so that the pupil while gaining facts about the English Language, 
may find unexpected pleasure in the subject matter, and so acquire a taste for good literature. 

A brief history of the origin and growth of the English language is added, together with ample material 
for the elementary study of word analysis. 

Tt is confidentfy believed that this series of language lessons, constructed and co ordinated in accordance 
with modern and rational methods of teaching, will more completely meet the requitements of each of the 
several grades, and more thoroughly prepare pupils for the study of English in the high school, than any 
other series of grammatical text-books now before the public. 
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HRIST saw that men took life pain- 
fully. To some it was weariness; to 
others a failure; to all a struggle and 
pain. How to carry this burden of life 
had been the whole world’s problem. It 
is still the whole world’s problem. And 
here is Christ’s solution: Carry it as I do. 
Take life as I take it. 


learn of me, and you will find it easy. 
Did you ever stop to ask what a yoke is 
really for? Is it to bea burden to the 
animal which wears it? It is just the 
opposite. It is to make its burden light. 
Attached to the oxen in any other way 
than by a yoke, the plow would be intol- 
erable. Worked by the means of a yoke, 
it is light. A yoke is not an instrument 
of torture; it is an instrument of mercy. 
It is not a malicious contrivance for mak- 
ing work hard; it is a gentle device to 
make labor light. It isnot meant to give 
pain, but to save pain. And yet men 
speak of the yoke of Christ as if it were a 
slavery, and look upon those who wear it 
as objects of compassion. ‘‘ Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light.’’— Drummond. 


In the six years preceding his admis- 
sion to the school-room, what has been 
the work of the child? He has developed 
his physical, mental, moral powers it is 
true, or rather they have been of necessity 
developed in his endless efforts to familiar- 
ize himself with the world he lives in. 


Look at it from | 
my point of view. Take my yoke and | 
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He has performed a task that few of us 
have the energy and enterprise to accom- 
plish; he has learned a language in all its 
spirit and its life; has learned his mother’s, 
his father’s name, and the names of all 
the objects about him; he has early 
learned that fire will burn, that cold will 
freeze, and knows, beyond the power of 
Webster or Worcester to tell him, the 
meaning of burn and freeze, and by many 
a bump has the force of attraction been 
impressed upon him. He has learned to 
distinguish the soft cheek and heart of 
his mother from his father’s roughly 
bearded face and rougher, sterner nature; 
and his whole soul has been aroused to 
the love of knowledge and to keen pleas- 
ure in the pursuit of it, and not without 
a little thoughtful investigation can we 
realize how much of the valuable knowl- 
edge of objects around us is acquired dur- 
ing the first fifteen or twenty months. 
All these acquirements, too, have been 
made for themselves.—Geo. Howland. 


THERE is more character in the use of 
language than is commonly supposed. 
There are few tests of a man’s character 
so reliable as those which his language 
affords. It is no more a test of culture 
than of character, though the tests for 
the two are quite different. - What has 
not language done for Laura Bridgman 
and Edith Thomas? It has intensified 
the moral force of each as it has 
heightened their power of enjoyment; 
and yet there are others who are “‘ deaf 
and dumb” from birth, who, acquiring 
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the power of using language, have been 
debased thereby. The way in which one 
learns language often determines in no 
small degree the way in which he will 
view things morally. The vicious ele- 
ment of the ‘‘ smoking car’’ is much less 
in the smoke and the foul air than in the 
low and demoralizing conversation. Lan- 
guage is rarely well used by those who 
revel in the associations of those who use 
vile language. ‘There is purity that may 
be emphasized in the school, and that 
will be more effective than any mere 
moralizing. Language should be taught, 
even in the early years, with a view to 
making it a moral force. 





THE present population of Jerusalem 
is not far from forty thousand, and more 
than half are Jews. They live in a sepa- 
rate quarter of their own, as do also the 
various divisions of Christians, as the 
Armenians, the Greeks, and the Prot- 
estants. All these quarters are densely 
built, with narrow and irregular lanes for 
streets, but the prevailing prosperity does 
not seem to reach the abodes of the He- 
brews. The indications are all of extreme 
poverty. A synagogue was pointed out 
bearing an inscription showing that it 
was the gift of a Paris Rothschild; but its 
mean appearance and unattractive sur- 
roundings bore no suggestion of critical 
refinement in the congregation. The ar- 
ticles of food set out for sale in the petty 
little shops are often squalid and repul- 
sive. Wecame so often on spoiled salt 
fish among the stores exposed by the 
venders that we concluded it must form an 
element of diet in the quarter. 

There was no visible sign of industry 
by which the people might earn their 
living; and no one need be surprised to 
learn that in various parts of the world 
the well-to-do and charitable Jews are 
regularly called upon to contribute to the 
support of their pauper brethren in Jeru- 
salem.—Charles A. Dana. 





TRAIN your pupils to think on their 
feet. One of the weaknesses of much of 
our higher teaching is that we accept 
text-book answers in the . class-room 
without making a special effort to arouse 
thought. 
great essentials in good teaching is to 
train pupils to express themselves readily 
while standing. Let the work begin in 
the public school, and keep it up. One 
of the most valuable features of the old 





But beyond this, one of the | 
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Mental Arithmetic drill, was that of re- 
quiring a pupil to stand in an easy, 
graceful position while going through the 
solution of a problem. It is often a hard 
thing for a man to forget himself as he 
stands before an audience, but proper pre- 
liminary drill in the lower-grade schools 
will enable the pupil to gain confidence 
in himself, and thinking and speaking on 
his feet will become comparatively easy. 
—E£Educational News. 








EVERY man ought to be interested in 
his own work. On no other condition is 
it possible for him to achieve the greatest 
success. But he, nevertheless, makes a 
serious mistake if he allows himself to be- 
come so much engrossed in his personal 
tasks as to lose sight of the larger issues 
of life.—Christian Advocate. 





ARNOLD TOMPKINS, in his new book, 
The Philosophy of Teaching, presents in 
few words the relation between religion 
and education: ‘‘ Religion is not a 
branch, a department, or anything that 
can be added to education. It is the at- 
tachment and devotion of every faculty of 
the soul to truth, beauty, and virtue. It 
includes man’s whole being—his tone and 
temper of life, purity of heart ; his striv- 
ing to know and feel the true, the perma- 
nent, the eternal source of all things ; his 
tendency of life upward toward truth and 
God. Neither is education a branch, a 
department, or anything that can be 
added to religion. Education is to fix 
the tendency of life upward ; to stimulate 
a striving for perfection of character; to 
broaden and deepen, refine and enrich life 
by all things true, beautiful and good; 
and to establish the current of being in 
the safe channel of spiritual activity.”’ 





SEcuRE for yourself some privacy of 
life. As George Herbert says, ‘‘ By all 
means use some time to bealone.’’ God 
has put each into a separate body. We 
should follow the divine hint, and see to 
it that we do not lapse again into the 
general flood of being. Many people 
cannot endure being alone; they are lost 
unless there is a clatter of tongues in 
their ears. It is not only weak, but it 
fosters weakness. The gregarious in- 
stinct is animal—the sheep and deer liv- 
ing on in us; to be alone is spiritual. We 
can have no clear, personal judgment of 
things till we are somewhat separate from 


\ them. Mr. Webster used to say of a diffi- 
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cult question, ‘‘ Let me sleep on it.’’ It 
was not merely for morning vigor, but to 
get the matter at a distance where he 
could measure its proportions and see its 
relations. So it is well at times to get 
away from our world—companions, ac- 
tions, work—in order to measure it. The 
moral use of the night is in the isolation 
it brings, shutting out the world from the 
senses, that it may be realized in thought. 
It is very simple advice, but worth heed- 
ing: Get some moments each day to 
yourself; take now and then a solitary 
walk ; get into the silence of thick woods, 
or some isolation as deep, and suffer the 
mysterious sense of self-hood to steal upon 
you, as it surely will. Pythagoras in- 
sisted upon an hour of solitude every day, 
to meet his own mind and learn what 
oracle it had to impart. 





It isa very bad symptom in a school 
when a considerable number of the pupils 
are ever ready to manifest their pleasure 
at the success of mischief and wrong. I 
was once present at an interview between 
the lady principal of a high school and a 
young man, one of her pupils. The 
young man said to her rather petulantly: 
**T’d like toknow what you have against 
me. I haven’t been doing anything.’’ 
The teacher replied: ‘‘ I can tell you very 
quickly what I have against you. You 
are always on the side of wrong. You 
show that you are pleased when any dis- 
order occurs, or when anything wrong is 
done inthe school. I want to find you on 
the other side.’’ The young man stood 
convicted; the teacher had made her 
case.— Samuel Findlay. 





HAVE before the class a doll dressed to 
represent as nearly as possible an Esqui- 
mau. Then, telling the class to make 
believe that the doll is a real little girl who 
is able to talk, the teacher should say, 
‘‘ This little girl is a stranger here. She 
says she is sure that all you children are 
anxious to know something about her ; 
therefore she will not think you impolite 
if you ask her a few questions.’’ The 
class should then be allowed to question 
freely ; but since the dolly cannot talk, 
the teacher may make believe that the 
little girl is too bashful to speak very 
loudly. The teacher can listen closely 
to what she says, and write the answers 
on the board in plain, neat script. Then 
call on individual pupils to read the an- 
swer. Although many unheard of ques- 
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tions would be asked, the following useful 
ones would probably be among the list: 
Where do you live? What is your 
name? Why do you wear such thick 
clothes? How long will you stay? Why 
don’t you stay all summer? Good-bye, 
little Esquimau. The teacher would 
make the answers somewhat like the fol- 
lowing: I live far away in the north. I 
am a little Esquimau. My dress is made 
of fur. It is very cold where I live. I 
am going homeinspring. It is too warm 
here in summer ; I might die. Good-bye, 
little boys and girls! By a little in- 
genuity on the teacher's part this could 
be made a valuable geography lesson. A 
Chinese doll, or any other, could be used 
with much interest.—/acifi¢ Journal. 





No intelligent person who is acquainted 
with school affairs will deny the mon- 
strous abuses, both in the past and in the 
present, that have borne the name of 
punishments. But will some one tell us 
how a government is possible anywhere 
without the possibility of punishment ? 
There can be no law without a penalty 
for its infraction. So parents, teachers 
and legislators, and all others into whose 
hands government is committed, must 
consider the subject of punishment; they 
need not make it a fe/ich, and none but a 
fool does so. But punishment cannot be 
‘* forever banished ’’ till all government is 
banished with it. 





A coop listener is a hundred times 
more apt to prove a good talker than the 
person who pays no real attention to 
what others are saying, but is perpetually 
on the jump to be putting in his oar. 
Such people as this last are always going 
off at half-cock, always missing the real 
mark, always getting others out of the 
mood of sympathy, under whose happy 
influence alone conversation can ever be- 
come a genial, sunny interchange of 
thought and feeling. 





THE great error made by those who 
discuss questions of juvenile discipline, is 
in ascribing all the faults and difficulties 
to the children, and none to the parents. 
The current assumption respecting family 
government, as respecting national gov- 
ernment, is, that the virtues are with the 
rulers and the vices with the ruled. 
Judging by educational theories, men and 
women are entirely transfigured in the 
domestic relation. The citizens we do 
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business with, the people we meet in the 
world, we all know to be very imperfect 
creatures. In the daily scandals, in the 
quarrels of friends, in bankruptcy dis- 
closures, in lawsuits, in police reports, we 
have constantly thrust before us the per- 
vading selfishness, dishonesty, brutality. 
Yet when we criticise nursery manage- 
ment, and canvass the misbehavior of 
juveniles, we habitually take for granted 
that these culpable men and women are 
free from moral delinquency in the treat- 
ment of their offspring! So far is this 
from the truth, that we do not hesitate to 
say that to parental misconduct is trace- 
able a great part of the domestic disorder 
commonly ascribed to the perversity of 
children.— Herbert Spencer. 





A LEARNED scholar possessed a parrot 
which was always in his study. It sat 
upon the back of his chair and picked up 
some phrases in Greek and Latin, as well 
as some of the wise comments the scholar 
muttered as he pored over his books. 
Every day students came to the scholar 
in pursuit of knowledge. It happened 
that the scholar fell sick, and for many 
days was unable to attend his class. On 
recovering, he returned to his study and 
found the parrot from its perch on the 
back of his chair holding forth to a much 
augmented class, which stood lost in ad- 
miration. ‘‘ My friends,’’ said the scholar, 
**to seem to know a thing contents you 
more than to knowit really. I resign my 
charge, and henceforth the parrot shall be 
your teacher.’’ And, strange to say, 
when the scholar left them with the 
parrot the students were well pleased. 





Ir is time that the benefits which our 
sheep and oxen have for years past de- 
rived from the investigations of the labor- 
atory, should be participated in by our 
children. Without calling in question 
the great importance of horse-training 
and pig-feeding, we would suggest that, 
as the rearing of well-grown men and 
women is also of some moment, the con- 
clusions indicated by theory, and endorsed 
by practice, ought to be acted on in the 
last case as in the first. Probably not a 
few will be startled—perhaps offended— 
by this collocation of ideas. But it is a 
fact not to be disputed, and to which we 
had best reconcile ourselves, that man is 
subject to the same organic laws as in- 
ferior creatures. No anatomist, no physi- 
ologist, no chemist, will for a moment 





hesitate to assert, that the general princi- 
ples which rule over the vital processes 
in animals equally rule over the vital pro- 
cesses in man. Anda candid admission 
of this fact is not without its reward: 
namely, that the truths established by. 
observation and experiment on brutes, 
become more or less available for human 
guidance. Rudimentary as is the Science 
of Life, it has already attained to certain 
fundamental principles underlying the 
development of all organisms, the human 
included. That which has now to be 
done, and that which we shall endeavo1 
in some measure to do, is to show the 
bearing of these fundamental principles 
upon the physical training of childhood 
and youth.—Herbert Spencer. 





It is a mistake to allow carelessness 
and slovenliness in the preparation of 
written work, and especially at the black- 
board. Pupils are forming habits that 
will last through life; so they cannot af- 
ford to form incorrect ones, for ‘‘ habits 
are soon assumed, but when we strive to 
strip them off it is being flayed alive.’’ 
When pupils are allowed to make figure 
3's that look like the sign of scruples, 6’s 
that look like naughts, 7’s and g’s that 
look dike interrogation points, they may 
continue to do so through life. 





So long as the world lasts, all who 
want to make progress in righteousness 
will come to Israel for inspiration, as to 
the people who have had the sense for 
right most glowing and strong; and, in 
reading and hearing the words which 
Israel has uttered for us, carers for con- 
duct will find a glow and a force which 
they could find nowhere else. As well 
imagine a man with a sense for sculpture 
not cultivating it by the help of Greek 
art, or a man with a sense for poetry not 
cultivating it by the help of Homer or 
Shakespeare, as a man with a sense for 
conduct not cultivating it by means of 
the Bible.—MMatthew Arnold. 





Ir you want to be loved, don’t find 
fault, don’t contradict people even if you 
are sure you are right, don’t be inquisi- 
tive about the affairs of even your most 
intimate friends, don't underrate any- 
thing because you don’t possess it, don’t 
believe that everybody else in the world 
is happier than you, don’t conclude that 
you have never had any opportunities in 
life, don’t believe all the evil you hear, 
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don’t repeat gossip even if it does interest 
a crowd, don’t go untidy on the plea 
that everybody knows you, don’t be rude 
to your inferiors in social position, don’t 
acquire the habit of vulgarizing life by 
making light of the sentiment of it, don’t 
jeer at anybody’s religious beliefs; and 
‘““Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.’’ 





EVERY man, every woman, every child 
has some talent, some power, some oppor- 
tunity of getting good and doing good. 
Each day offers some occasion for using 
this talent. We use it, it gradually in- 
creases, improves, becomes native to the 
character. As we neglect it, it dwindles, 
withers, and disappears. This is the 
stern but benign law by which we live. 
This makes character, real and enduring ; 
this makes progress possible; this turns 
men into angels and virtue into goodness. 
—/ames Freeman Clarke. 





NAPOLEON, who had a rapidity of con- 
ception and of action so far surpassing 
that of other kings and commanders that 
it seems to us almost supernatural, said 
that when you did not quite know what 
ought to be done it was best to do noth- 
ing atall. Oneof the most distinguished 
of living painters said exactly the same 
thing with reference to the practice of his 
art, and added that very little time would 
be needed for the actual execution of a 
picture if only the artist knew beforehand 
how and where to lay the color. It so 
often happens that mere activity is a 
waste of time, that people who have a 
morbid habit of being busy are often 
terrible time-wasters, whilst, on the con- 
trary, those who are judiciously deliber- 
ate, and allow themselves intervals of 
leisure, see the way before them in those 
intervals, and save time by the accuracy 
of their calculations.—Hammerton. 





THE French are about to make another 
great canal. They have now determined 
to connect the Bay of Biscay with the 
Mediterranean by a canal over 400 miles 
long, from 144 to 215 feet wide, and from 
28 to 34 feet deep, and with widened 
passing places every eight miles. There 
will be twenty-two locks, each 650 feet in 
length and 8o feet in width. The cost is 
calculated at $100,000,000. It is, how- 
ever, safe to say that it will be much 
more. It is claimed by its promoters 
that besides greatly expediting commerce, 
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this waterway will be of vast political 
significance. If it could only be kept 
open in war, Gibraltar, the strongest fort 
in the world, would be rendered useless, 
and France, instead of England, would 
hold the ‘‘ key to the Mediterranean.’’ 





THERE is a striking similarity between 
the excellences in our national life and 
the excellences in our public school sys- 
tem. There is also a striking similarity 
between the evils in both. Can it not 
then be said that the eradication of the 
evils in the public schools will have very 
much to do with their eradication in the 
life of the State ?—AWantic Monthly. 

The teacher can do a great deal to cul- 
tivate respect for the truth among his 
pupils by frankly admitting an error 
whenever he has fallen into one. Some 
teachers try to save their dignity by 
glossing over their mistakes. But even 
young children are shrewd enough to 
estimate such trickery at its worth; while 
he who manfully confesses that he has 
been in the wrong earns the respect of his 
class, and sets them an invaluable ex- 
ample.—Felix Adler. 








PREPARE for your recitations in ad- 
vance. ‘Text-books are subordinate to 
skillful teaching. Use the blackboard 
yourself. Send your pupils to the black- 
board. Keep wide awake yourself. Keep 
your pupils on the alert. Don’t talk too 
much, Never repeat the pupil’s answer. 
Seldom repeat a question. Never tell 
your pupils they are dull, slow or stupid. 
Be cheerful and animated, but not frivo- 
lous. If everything seems to go wrong, 
it is probable you are out of humor your- 
self. A pleasant voice is music in the 
schoolroom. Expect to leave much un- 
taught; no teacher ever succeeded in 
teaching everything. Do not expect to 
make good scholars out of all your pupils; 
to do so is impossible.—/ohn Sweet. 





THE New York Commercial Advertiser 
publishes the following as ‘‘ the best’’ list 
of stories. We have read nearly all of 
them, and are glad of it. Dr. Higbee 
told us once that he thought he had read 
Ivanhoe at least twenty times. ‘‘ The 
best historical novel is Ivanhoe; best 
domestic novel, Vicar of Wakefield ; best 
marine novel, Midshipman Easy; best 
country-life novel, Adam Bede; best mil- 
itary novel, Charles O’ Malley; best re- 
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ligious novel, Ben Hur; best political 


novel, Lothair; best novel written for a | 


purpose, Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; best imagi- 
native novel, She; best pathetic novel, 
Old Curiosity Shop: best humorous 
novel, Pickwick Papers; the best of the 
ruder times in England, Lorna Doone; 
best Irish novel, Handy Andy; best 
Scotch novel, Heart of Midlothian; best 
English novel, and best novel of all, 
Vanity Fair; the best American novel, 
the Scarlet Letter.’’ 





THE sweet-toned bell rings out sweet- 
ness, however gently or rudely it is 
struck, while the clanging gong cannot 
be so touched as not to respond with a 
jangle. There is the same difference in 
people. From some you learn to expect 
always a snarl, or a whine, or a groan, 
while others give forth words of cheerful- 
ness and joy. When the grace of God 
possesses mind and heart you may re- 
spond with a sweet spirit to every touch, 
kind or unkind, rude or loving. You 
will be a voice for God, in whatever place 
or company you are thrown, a witness for 
charity, and kindness, and truth. ‘‘ When 
a man lives with God,’’ says Emerson, 
**his voice shall be as sweet as the 
murmur of the brook and the rustle of the 
corn.’’ Be a sweet-toned bell. 





Wy is it that children learn from each 
other with much more readiness than 
they do from adults? The main reason 
is certainly that they know how to adapt 
themselves to the minds of those whom 
they are teaching. If teachers would 
follow their example they would soon be 
as successful in teaching as their pupils. 





OBJECT lessons are meant to awaken 
the intelligence, and to cultivate the dif- 
ferent phases of observation, conception, 
and taste, without which little progress 
can be made in education.— Currie. 





REAL joy is a thing at once both sa- 
cred and divine. You know that it is true 
that we may, if we choose, begin to enter 
on our inheritance of eternal things now, 
here, in this life. Especially is this the 
case with this divine gift of the gladness 
of the soul. Do not rest content with 
any mere small, finite, temporal thing, 
and call that joy; it is some mere passing 
earthly elevation of spirits. That is 
merely a selfish impression. That is not 
connected with any feeling of regret for 
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our imperfection, as true joy must ever 
be. In true joy there can be no selfish- 
ness. It is the delight that comes from 
consciousness of the nearness of God, 
consciousness of love to Him, conscious- 
ness of sin forgiven, consciousness of 
living for the good of our brothers and 
sisters of the human family.—Szzcazr. 





THE true test of civilization is, not the 
census, nor the size of cities, nor the 
crops—no, but the kind of man the coun- 
try turns out.—Zmerson. 





Oliver Wendell Holmes said recently 
of Hawthorne’s well known diffidence, 
‘Tt was always an adventure whether 
one would succeed in enticing Hawthorne 
into anything like communicative inter- 
course. He went his solitary way through 
life, like a whale through the crowds of 
lesser fishes in the sea. You might 
stand in your boat and hurl your harpoon 
at him as he passed—it was hit or miss. 
If you succeeded in bringing him to, he 
was genial enough company for a while, 
in his abstraeted Olympian way. If you 
missed him, you would hardly have an- 
other chance for a year.’ 





A BisMArcK schoolma’am who had 
been telling the story of David ended it 
with, ‘‘ And all this happened over three 
thousand years ago.’’ A little cherub, 
his blue eyes wide open with wonder, 
said, after a moment’s thought, ‘‘ Oh, my! 
what a memory you have got!’’—7zmes. 





THE number of people speaking the 
English language is constantly increas- 
ing; the Anglo-Saxon race is gradually 
gaining the upper hand in all quarters of 
the earth to which with restless feet they 
penetrate, and wherever the people of this 
origin go they take the Bible, which in 
itself has done much to perpetuate the 
common use of words to-day, which 
would otherwise be obsolete. Long ago 
Dean Swift, writing to ‘‘ Lord Treasurer 
Oxford,’’ said that if it were not for the 
Bible we should hardly be able to under- 
stand anything which was written among 
us a hundred years ago, but that 
being perpetually read in the churches it 
had fixed a kind of standard for the 
language. ‘This is as true to-day as when 
first written, for there are comparatively 
few words in Holy Writ that are obsolete. 
No man who seeks to gain the power of 
expressing his thoughts and ideas in 
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plain, simple language should fail to read 
his Bible. All great writers are indebted 
to it. Macaulay, whose essays have be- 
come ‘‘classics’’ with us as in the 
‘‘mother country,’’ owed much of his 
clearness and command of words to his 
study of the Scriptures, and he pays 
tribute in his writing to the consolation 
he gained from this ‘* searching.’’ 





‘‘T’vE confidence in the management, 
sir,’’ said a veteran railway president toa 
companion who was complaining of the 
weather,—‘‘ I’ve confidence in the man- 
agement, sir.’’ And then he added, in 
expression of his feeling on this general 
subject, ‘‘ When I hear a minister of the 
gospel or any other man complaining of 
the weather, I think it shows that he 
lacks confidence in the management of 
this whole thing.’’ ‘There was a sermon 
in that utterance that is worth repeating. 
He who controls the winds and the waves 
is to be trusted with the management of 
the weather; and a trustful spirit will 
prompt a believing heart to say of that 
management, at all times, ‘‘ He hath done 
all things well.’’—.S. S. Zimes. 





Gop has so constituted man that the 
performance of the highest duties, when 
actuated by the highest principles of his 
nature, secures to him the greatest amount 
of happiness possible to him in this world. 





IF men would only open their eyes to 
the fact which stares them in the face 
from history and is made clear enough by 
the slightest glance at the condition of 
mankind, that humanity is of immeasur- 
ably greater importance.than their own 
or any other particular belief, they would 
no more attempt to make private property 
of the grace of God than to fence in the 
sunshine for their own special use and 
enjoyment,— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





ALMos?t every driver is familiar with 
the famous sign of the railroads: ‘‘ Stop, 
look and listen’’ which is placed on 
grade crossings along their lines. Com- 
paratively few know the real significance 
of these few brief words. The three 
brief words cover the legal points admir- 
ably. The rule of the roads—steam and 
pike—is that a teamster or driver must 
stop, look and listen for an approaching 
train. Previous to the advent of McLeod 
the Reading company used an old sign, 
‘** Beware of the Engine and Cars,’’ fol- 
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lowed by a series of injunctions that no 
man walking over the road would have 
patience to read. There were several ac- 
cidents which brought the company into 
the supreme court, and the sharp lawyers 
opposed to the company claimed that 
these signs were not a clear warning. 
McLeod went to Judge Paxson, who 
wrote out this admirable sign ‘‘ Railroad 
Crossing—Stop, Look and Listen.”’ 

THE teacher by short conversations can 
interest the pupils in what is going on in 
the heavens. Who saw Jupiter last 
night? In what constellation was he? 
Who was up early enough to see Venus? 
In what constellation was she? These 
questions in various forms will set the 
children to watching and will acquaint 
them with the two leading planets, and 
this is a fundamental step. 

The moon can be studied almost every 
night. ‘Their parents, if farmers, will 
keep track of the four stages of the moon’s 
progress through the heavens. What 
day was new moon? What day will be 
first quarter? What day will be full 
moon? What day will be last quarter? 
The passage of the moon by the planets, 
and through the constellations, can be 
watched. It will be well for the teacher 
to call attention to the progress of the 
moon the day before the event. The 
almanac is the book of reference. 

TEACHER, your school is a mirror, re- 
flecting your own image. If you would 
know yourself, study yourself as reflected 
in the manners, the habits, the character 
of your pupils. Your best and worst 
may be there. 











TASTE for good reading is usually de- 
veloped between the ages of six and six- 
teen. Few men and women acquire real 
care for literature in its best and highest 
forms, who have not laid the foundation 
in early life. Encourage familiarity with 
good books, as with good people. 





THE oldest known poem is the song of 
Miriam. The oldest collection of poetry 
is the Book of Psalms. The greatest 
marvel of modern times is the printing 
press. The most wonderful clock is that 
in Strasburg Cathedral. The deepest 
artesian well is at Potsdam, 5,500 feet 
deep. The largest city in the world is 
London, 4,764,312 persons. The highest 
waterfall is the Yosemite in California, 
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2,550 feet. The largest cataract in the 
world is Niagara, nearly a mile wide. 
The oldest cannon in the world are pre- 
served in Constantinople. The deepest 
silver mines in America are the Com- 
stock, 2,700 feet. The United States has 
the greatest number of miles of railroad. 
The tallest iron tower is the Eiffel monu- 
ment at Paris, 989 feet. The oldest col- 
lege in the United States is Harvard, 
founded in 1638. The largest building 
in the United States is the Capitol at 
Washington. 





THE marking of daily recitation has a 
stifling. influence upon children. The 
teacher’s marking is immediate, and ob- 
structs the view of all else to the child. 
Abandon this practice and the child 
breathes more freely, ceases to worry, and 
finds natural incentives in the pleasure 
and profit derived from the recitations. 
Sympathy is an important element in 
social development, as well as in the up- 
building of individual character. The 
unsympathetic teacher makes the school a 
Sahara where tender flowers never bloom. 





It is a remarkable fact in botany that 
no species of flower ever embraces, in the 
colors of its petals, the whole range of the 
spectrum. Where there are yellows and 
reds there are no blues; when blue and 
red occur there are no yellows, and when 
we have blues and_ yellows there are no 
reds. Tulips come nearer covering the 
whole range of the spectrum than any 
other species. They can be found rang- 
ing through reds, yellows and purples, 
but a blue one has never been found.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 





IN the species with which we are best 
acquainted, namely, our own, I am even 
as an observer of human life, far from 
thinking youth is its happiest season, 
much less the only happy one.—/a/ey. 





THE following is a list of test words in 
spelling for advanced pupils: 

Benefited, conspiracy, chargeable, 
tyranny, inseparable, embarass, duteous, 
decorous, barbarous, hazardous. 

Pretentious, witticisms, procedure, pro- 
ceedings, equalize, demonetize, catechise, 
scrutinize, criticise, definite. 

Changeable, amenable, audible, prin- 
cipal, dependent, defendant, laboratory, 
vacuum, tendency, synonymous. 

Horrible, villain, melodeon, melodious, 
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fulfil, skilful, session, erroneous, coun- 
seled, indictment. 

Initiate, eligible, abhorrence, acquiesce, 
vernacular, transient, descendent, con- 
vening, crisis, lilies. 

Pansy, fatal, metal, apparel, auxiliary, 
Britain, Cincinnati, Mediterranean, Teu- 
tonic, Philip. 

Helen, bulletin, copyright, degrada- 
tion, diabolical, heinous, indelible, dila- 
tory, discrepancy, euphonious. 

Irresistible, noticeable, omnivorous, 
psychology, pursuance, trafficking, guid- 
ance, stimulus, vengeance, illegible. 

Imbecile, immovable, impanel, gregar- 
ious, mammals, until, stratagem, al- 
mighty, withal, honorary. 

Malice, monkey, donkey, sulky, um- 
brella, valise, holiday, composite, transit, 
counterfeit. 

Divide into ten lessons. Give each of 
these out in a short sentence as ‘‘ He was 
benefited by the voyage,’’ saying, ‘‘ Under- 
line benefited.’’ Each pupil may look in 
a dictionary to see if the word underlined 
has been rightly spelled. At second 
lesson, one is to write the ten words of 
the first lesson on the blackboard, and so 
on. Ask ‘‘ Who found errors?’’ Let 
those that found errors put the missed 
words in a little blank book, under head 
of words needing special study. As busy 
work from time to time let each write out 
these words. Never write incorrect forms. 





For pronouncing contest: Flagitious, 
acquiesce, inveighed (railed), elision, 
synchronous, mysticism, cataclysm, sol- 
stitial, cicerone, innoxious, emollient, 
tessellated, accoutrements, hallucination, 
abrasion, ricochet, surveillance, naive, 
encore, prestige. 





A generous and an abiding faith in the 
child's desire to do right is a fundamen- 
tal principle of discipline and good order. 
The teacher that has lost faith in child 
nature is incapable of child government. 





A FEW years ago it was customary for 
the teacher, upon assuming charge of a 
school, to read a long list of rules and 
regulations. The infraction of these 
laws required punishment, and under 
the ‘‘ treat-all-alike’’ system the rod be- 
came the most potent instrumentality of 
the school. To-day the wise teacher 
assumes that the children are disposed to 
do right, and introduces neither rule nor 
rod till time demonstrates its necessity. 
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THE eye is the teacher’s most effective 
instrumentality in discipline. When the 
pupil feels that the teacher’s eye follows 
him in all his movements, when he 
knows that that eye interprets correctly 
every action and reads his very thoughts, 
his animal nature—whether it be that 
of the fox, sly and cunning, or that of the 
lion, fierce, brave and strong—soon yields 
to the control of that inexplicable power. 





A TEACHER that never takes nor reads 
an educational paper should resign. In 
the interest of his patrons—in the interest 
of the children—in the interest of his fel- 
low teachers—in his own interest. He 
should resign and seek occupation more 
congenial—one in which he can grow. 

Two SrpEes or TrutTH.—Here is an 
excellent thought, well stated by the 
late David Swing: ‘‘ Many of the great 
men of science dealt only in material 
things. Their reasoning powers were 
good, but they swept only half of the 
horizon. The universe was too large for 
Humboldt and Darwin. They lingered 
on one shore. So Humboldt and Darwin 
picked up the shells and autumn leaves 
that lay at their feet. The shells and 
leaves were too beautiful to be left behind; 
but the ideal reason will come and will 
sweep the whole sky. It will melt a 
thousand creeds into one piety and mil- 
lions of Christians into one perfect man- 
hood. Society cannot afford to follow 
science and see only earth and stones ; it 
cannot afford to follow Thomas 4 Kempis 
and see only convent walls. It must 
combine the realm of nature and the 
realm of soul, and must pass daily from 
the one to the other; for God stands be- 
tween and holds one realm in each loving 
hand. ‘‘ Society can hever afford to follow 
a specialist. Had the Greeks followed 
Phidias they would have had nothing but 
statues. Had our age followed Beeth- 
oven we should have now nothing but 
sonatas. Had we followed Napoleon we 
should all be soldiers and have nothing 
but war. Should we follow Darwin 
alone, at the nightfall of life we should 
be sitting down by a basketful of fossil 
ferns or fishes, dried blossoms, and dead 
leaves. The specialist can add to civili- 
zation, but he cannot make it. As the 
jeweler can fashion a diamond for a hu- 
man form, but cannot make a beautiful 
human face or a beautiful soul, so the 
special student can add some truth or law 








to civilization, but he cannot supply all 
the thoughts and emotions of an impres- 
sive age such as that in which we live.’’ 
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DEVICES IN RECITATION. 





SUPT. CLAUDE MELLOTT. 





EVICES in recitation should secure 

attention and at the same time not 
detract from the learner’s progress. As 
reading is one of the fundamental 
branches that soon become monotonous, 
unless the teacher resorts to various 
methods, I shall treat of that first. 
Some teachers in conducting a reading 
class permit one pupil to read until he 
makes a mistake. This pupil then takes 
his seat, and the pupil who corrects the 
mistake reads, commencing where the 
other stopped. Others allow the pupil 
to read until the teacher sees fit to stop 
him; and in order to insure the attention 
of the class, he generally stops him in the 
middle, or before the end of a paragraph, 
telling another pupil to read on; while 
others divide the time given for the reci- 
tation equally among the pupils, giving 
to each as many minutes as the size of 
the class and the time will admit. 

The most common way is to commence 
at the head of the class, each pupil read- 
ing a paragraph in turn, and with never 
a variation so continue from day to day. 
This method is bound to lead to oppress- 
ive monotony, unless the teacher, instead 
of taking the pupils in regular order, does 
like the old pedagogue in teaching the 
alphabet, ‘‘skip round occasionally.’’ 

A great many teachers in conducting a 
reading class give license to any member 
of the class to prompt a scholar when he 
hesitates at a word. Some teachers re- 
quire the would-be prompters to raise 
hands and gain permission by a nod 
before telling; others let any one tell 
who can speak out first. In such cases 
it very often happens that a smart pupil 
in the class does all the prompting, so 
that it is sometimes hard to tell whether 
the one standing or the prompter is read- 
ing. With certain restrictions this isa 
very good device, as all are anxiously 
watching for an opportunity to prompt, 
while the one reading is just as anxious 
not to need prompting, and the interest 
and attention are very marked. 

A device to interest little folks, is 
teaching recognition of words at sight. 
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Have the children stand with their backs 
to you while you place a word on the 
board; then at a given signal let them 
turn and see who can name the word first. 
Only familiar words should be used. 
When one pupil does too much of the an- 
swering, direct him to remain quiet and 
give the others a chance. 

Not long ago I visited a school in 
which the teacher, before asking any one 
to read aloud, required the class to read 
the paragraph silently. The advantages 
of this can hardly be overestimated ; be- 
cause after all have read it carefully to 
themselves, they have some idea of the 
modulation and expression to be used. 
They assimilate, as it were, the sense 
which is to be conveyed, and will read it 
more naturally. Some teachers make a 
point of silent reading. Let the class 
read a paragraph, topic, or story silently, 
at the same time with the teacher, and 
then call upon some one to tell in his own 
words what he read. This device is use- 
ful in geography, physiology, history and 
other branches, as well as in reading. 

One of the most useful adjuncts to the 
reading class is supplementary reading. 
But until School Boards and patrons be- 
come more liberal, I shall not discuss it. 
Let us as teachers educate the coming 
generation (the coming School Boards and 
patrons) in this one particular—liberality. 

A device that costs comparatively noth- 
ing, and one that will recommend itself 
to every teacher, is this: Take a story 
from an old book or paper, and cut the 
story up into a convenient number of 
pieces, and distribute them among the 
members of your class. If the para- 
graphs are numbered, so much the better ; 
if not, you had better number them so as 
to avoid confusion during the recitation. 
You can call by number upon your pupils 
to read. The advantages of this device 
are : 

1. Each child has only a verse or two 
and he gets it well, thus being able to 
read his part intelligently. 

2. No one will know what the story is 
until each recites his part in class. Hence 
the attention of the whole class will be 
centred on the one reciting, so as to get 
the story as a connected whole. 

If you have many primary pupils, try 
to procure for each one a box of word 
cards. They cost but a trifle, and I verily 
believe that any school board, after see- 
ing the little ones at work with them, 
would be willing to pay double their 
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price. If the Board will not, I know 
parents will; because parents manifest 
more interest in the little tots than in the 
larger ones. And again, during the first 
years of a child’s school life the book bill 
is very small, hence you will generally 
find parents not merely willing, but 
anxious to make small investments for 
these beginners. 

I have seen parents actually disap- 
pointed when told by the teachers to get 
only a slate and perhaps a primer, for a 
little one for whom they would gladly 
spend two or three dollars.—Gazette. 


SS 


FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 





F the many modern innovations, the 

Friday Afternoon is one of the most 
practical, profitable, and permanent. It 
is altogether too easy for educationists to 
attack with vicious vigor whatever is 
practical, profitable, or permanent. A 
theory, an abstraction, rarely tempts the 
criticism of a theorizer, but the moment 
anything claims to be practical it is easy 
to challenge it from many standpoints 
and show conclusively that it might 
easily be more practical in that direction 
and ultimately deny its genuine practica- 
bility because there are points of view 
from which it might be more practical. 

In the matter of permanence the attack 
is even more vigorous. The theorist 
likes nothing that is permanent: what- 
ever is, is in the nature of things wrong 
in his view. From Christianity to arith- 
metic, it is presumptive evidence against 
anything that it has come to have the 
consensus of experience and opinion in 
its favor. The fact that multitudes of 
traditions have had to give way before 
progress and investigation, gives a sense 
of timidity to every one who ventures to 
believe that anything that is, is valuable. 
Men have had Copernicus and Fulton, 
the stage coach and the tallow candle, 
thrown at them so long that every one 
‘‘ducks his head,’’ so to speak, the 
minute one of these time-honored worthies 
is hurled his way. 

Despite this, the fact remains that we 
have a right to demand of every serious 
proposition to introduce a new thing that 
it shall give evidence of being practical, 
profitable, and permanent. 

Friday Afternoons seem to have met 
this requirement fairly well. It is noth- 
ing against them that there has been 
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much nonsense connected therewith. 
Everything must be judged at its best, 
must be estimated by what it is when 
every circumstance favors. Thus tested, 
Friday afternoon has nothing to fear. 
It is often the richest half-day in the 
week. Now that it has come to stay, it 
is of the utmost importance that it be 
toned up, and that the ordinary school 
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approach the extraordinary, and that the | 


average afternoon should come nearer 
the best Friday afternoon. 

It is not merely nor chiefly a time for 
speaking pieces, but is in the best sense 
the ethical and esthetic period of the 
week, the culture hour. It is a time for 
the teacher to read to and talk to the 
school, the time for advice and counsel 
in morals and manners, the occasion for 
intensifying patriotism, the opportunity 
for imparting a flavor of manliness and 
womanliness of which there is all too 
little in the interse public school. 

The editor is led to call attention to 
this from having recently passed a de- 
lightful Friday afternoon in a San Fran- 
cisco school in which the highest class is 
the fourth grade. The call was wholly 
unexpected, and no special preparation 
was made; merely an ordinary Friday 
afternoon was enjoyed. A few features 
were noted. 

The gentlemanliness was especially 
noticeable. Not that there was anything 
in this specially adapted to that after- 
noon, but there were some special oppor- 
tunities to notice the effect of the train- 
ing. The boys show marked deference 
to the girls. Whenever the bell signals 
a class to rise the boys keep their seats 
until the girls stand, and then with no 
further signal they rise. This simply in- 
dicates many ways in which delicately 
and unostentatiously they defer to them. 
The two classes were called into one 
room. They filed in from Room B and 
took all the vacant seats, but there were 
not enough seats, and among those left 
standing were three or four girls and 
many boys; instantly several boys arose 
and politely bowed for the girls to take 
their seats. This cannot be shown in 
type, but it was specially significant as 
witnessed. 

The special feature of the day was 
Beethoven. The teacher read to them of 
the great composer, told them many beau- 
tiful biographical incidents, had the chil- 
dren tell them over again, and one of the 
teachers played upon the piano many 





snatches from his most noted composi- 
tions, and called attention to some char- 
acteristics. They had, on previous Fri- 
days, done the same with Handel, Haydn 
and Mozart. 

After this, as is their custom, they 
spent a little time in recalling the things 
they had most enjoyed on previous Fri- 
days. They sang with surprising delicacy 
of sentiment ‘‘Old Kentucky Home,”’ 
“Old Black Joe,’ ‘“‘Down Upon the 
Swanee River,’’ ‘‘ Blue Juniata,’’ ‘‘ Ben 
Bolt,’’ ‘‘Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,’’ ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ ‘‘Little 
Ones at Home,”’ etc. 

The playing of historical, geographical 
and literary games was an interesting 
feature, one in which the children took 
great delight. But the culmination was 
reached when the children told incidents, 
‘something brave, noble, brilliant or 
sweet,’’ in the lives of great men and wo- 
men. The selection of incidents and the 
fervency and tact in relating them were 
beyond anything we have found else- 
where. Who can estimate the value ofa 
session of school under such conditions ? 
who can express the profit of a week in 
school that has such an ending ?—JW. £. 
Journal of Education. 
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VALUE OF AN INCENTIVE. 

VERY boy should have an incentive ; 

of course we mean a commendable 
incentive. If he hasn’t an incentive he’ll 
never amount to much. He will be a 
mere chip caught in the busy eddy of life. 

Persistent application must be united 
with the incentive. Mere ambition will 
not be enough. It will soon spend itself. 
Rufus Choate once taught a boy the force 
of this remark. He entered the office 
and said, in a self-consequential way : 

‘*Mr. Choate, I want to become a 
great lawyer, like yourself.’’ 

‘“‘Ah, indeed!’ replied Mr. Choate. 
‘That is commendable. You can begin 
now.”’ 

He motioned the boy to a chair, gave 
him a copy of Blackstone, and said: 
‘*Read this until I come back, and I will 
see how you geton.’’ The boy had not 
trained his mind tostudy. Hecould not 
fix his attention. His back and head 
commenced to ache. He wanted fresh 
air; he felt like running away ; his am- 
bition wilted. In two hours Mr. Choate 
returned. 
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‘** How do you get along?’’ he asked. 

**Get along !’’ groaned the boy. ‘‘ Did 
you have to read such stuff as this?’’ 

‘* Yes, and a great deal more. 
books you see here,’’ replied Mr. Choate, 
glancing at the well-filled library shelves. 

‘* How long did it take you ?”’ 


‘‘About twenty-five years,’’ replied 
Mr. Choate. 

‘‘Oh!” gasped the boy, in supreme 
disgust. ‘‘ Well, I'll never be a great 
lawyer. I don’t want to be.’’ 


Another boy, who afterwards became 
one of the millionaire merchants of Phila- 
delphia, was made of better material. 
He walked into an office and asked for 
work. 

‘* You are starting out young in life,”’ 
the busy man said. ‘‘Have you a 
motto ?"’ 

‘‘No, sir,’’ replied the boy, a little 
puzzled. 

‘* Well, every boy ought to have a 
motto,’’ suggested the gentleman. He 
meant an incentive. The boy stared 
directly in front of him. and saw the word 
**Push’’ on the door. ‘‘ There is my 
motto,’’ he quickly said, as he pointed to 
the door. 

‘*Good!’’ laughed the gentleman. 
“This is a hustling world. The fellow 
who doesn’t push is left out on the edges. 
I want a boy with push, and so I’ll try 
you.”’ 

David Livingstone was a boy of push. 
When but ten years of age he gave proof 
of his wonderful power of observation by 
the flowers and shells he had collected. 
At sixteen he had mastered Horace and 
Virgil, working from six in the morning 
till eight in the evening in a factory, and 
studying after night. He tells us him- 
self how he read while in the factory. 
‘*I placed the book on a portion of the 
spinning-jenny, so that I could catch 
sentence after sentence as I passed at my 
work.’’ A boy with so much laudable 
persistency could not help becoming a 
great man. lLinnzeus, Herschel, Cuvier 
and Agassiz, were boys blessed with 
similar persistency, but were not so shut 
up by circumstances as Livingstone was. 

Daniel Webster once used a very start- 
ling and appropriate illustration in one 
of his speeches. 

*“Where did you get that?’’ asked a 
friend. 

‘*I stored it away in my mind when I 
was a boy,”’ replied Webster. ‘‘I never 
had a chance to use it until to-day.’’ He 
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had a recalling memory as well as a re- 
tentive memory. He labeled the story, 
put it into a pigeon-hole in his brain, and 
found it there when he reached for it. 

Hard work in boyhood antedates the 
brilliant success of manhood. When 
Peel entered the House of Commons, at 
the age of twenty-one, he startled the 
public with the ease, brilliancy, and im- 
pressiveness of his speeches. But, before 
he was eight years old, he had exhibited 
his aptitude in that direction, and his 
father was sensible enough to foster it. 
He trained him to address visitors in the 
parlor with a self-possession and elo- 
quence that was quite effective. He 
would make him repeat, on Sabbath 
afternoon, all he could recall of the ser- 
mon of the forenoon. By cultivating the 
habit of attention and retention, he was 
enabled to repeat the sermon almost word 
for word. 

An uncle of the late Justice Lamar 
aroused a fortunate incentive in his 
nephew. The latter admitted that he 
was making little progress in Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics. 

‘‘Tucius, what do you do in your de- 
bating society?’’ asked Mirabeau B. 
Lamar. 

‘* Oh, I talk to the members,’’ was the 
boy’s reply. ‘‘I do not find that very 
hard.” 

‘‘ Then, sir,’’ said Mirabeau, ‘‘ go back 
to school and learn how to talk, and how 
to talk well.’’ 

A great deal of information can be ob- 
tained by observation. It is a wonderful 
incentive to the naturalist. He is ever 
discovering something new. There are 
boys who are observing and there are 
boys who are not. On one occasion a 
class of boys stood up toread. The word 
eclat was in the lesson. 

‘‘How is that word pronounced ?’’ 
asked the teacher, before they began to 
read. None of them knew; yes, the boy 
at the foot of the class knew. , 


‘‘It is pronounced e-claw, sir,’’ he 
answered. 

‘“How do you know?’’ asked the 
teacher. 


‘Because it tells us at the top of the 
lesson, how to pronounce it,’’ was the re- 
ply. He had observed that fact, the 
other six had not. Observation can be 
trained. It is a faculty that should be 
cultivated. Robert Houdin, the French 
conjurer, trained himself and his son to 
such a quickness of the eyes that they 
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could discriminate dozens of objects seen | 


merely at a glance. In passing a shop- 
window, ora book-stall, they would com- 
pare which of them had noticed and mem- 
orized the greatest variety of articles or 
the titles of the greatest number of books. 
— The Lnterior. 
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TRUE PHILANTHROPY. 





HERE is a rich man who makes a 
practice of rescuing every year a poor 
boy from the slums of New York, and of 
transplanting him to a comfortable home 
either east or west. 

There is a society that does this work 
on a large scale by organized agencies; 
but this benevolent man prefers to interest 
himself personally in the pathos of ne- 
glected child life in a great city. 

He keeps a boy under his eyes for 
weeks before he decides to aid him in 
getting on in the world. Sometimes he 
has several candidates on trial at once, 
and he studies their characters with 
painstaking care, 

When he is convinced that there is 
good stuff in the boy, and that there are 
no vicious traits which will render the 
experiment hazardous, he offers to be- 
friend him. 

The boy is fitted out with a new suit 
of clothes, and is sent to another city or 
to the country, and is placed in a family 
where he will be carefully watched over, 
provided with steady employment, and 
trained for a life of usefulness. 

The good man receives reports from 
the boys’ new friends, and corresponds 
with them regularly himself. Not infre- 
quently he visits them in their homes to 
find out how they are doing. 

His interest and pride in their progress 
and success could hardly be greater if 
they were his own children. 

When they have opportunities of buy- 
ing small farms and settling down, or for 
going into business for themselves, he 
becomes their banker, advancing money 
to them on mortgages. or befriends them 
in other ways. 

A similar work was carried on by Gen. 
Gordon, when he was superintending the 
Thames defenses at Gravesend, during 
the interval between his Chinese and 
Nile campaigns. 

He rescued boys from the streets, and 
after clothing them kept them for weeks 
in his own house. He established a 
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school for neglected children in his home, 
and taught the classes himself. His 
house fairly swarmed with poor children, 
and had its hospital wards as well as its 
school-rooms. 

For many of these poor boys he ob- 
tained berths on vessels, and bespoke 
for them good treatment from the officers. 
He called them his sea-kings, and corre- 
sponded with them, giving them good 
advice and encouragement. 

Visitors at his house noticed a large 
map of the world hanging over his 
mantelpiece, with pins stuck into it here 
and there. Those pins represented the 
sea-kings. 

Whenever he received a letter from a 
boy at sea, it was his habit to take out a 
pin and insert it at the port where the 
letter was written. In this way he kept 
track of the boys as they sailed the seas. 
Whenever he glanced at the map he 
could tell how many of his royal young- 
sters were afloat, and where each of them 
was at the last writing. 

These uncommon men did their good 
work silently and without observation. 
They won the boys’ hearts, saved them 
from degradation, developed in them true 
manhood. Such men ennoble humanity, 
and are the pioneers of a higher civiliza- 
tion.— Youth's Companion. 
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MODERN ARITHMETIC. 

ODERN number teaching is as un- 
| like the ancient as the electric cars 
are unlike the old-time coaches, and the 
comparison is not inapt, since the modern 
methods .are rapid, easy, and attractive. 
A few principles compass the modern 
purposes : 

1. Teach only that which is useful. 

2. Learn this when its learning will do 
most for the child. 

3. Learn it so that-it will be useful. 

4. Learn it so that it will stay learned. 

5. The processes are to be practiced for 
a short time, frequently for a long time. 

6. All exemplification and practice are 
to be through small numbers. 

7. Fractional parts of one hundred are 
to receive much attention. 

8. Complicated and complicating frac- 
tions are to be eliminated. 

g. All processes are to be taught with 
very simple numbers by the age of ten or 
or eleven. 

10. Thereafter the work is simply to 
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unfold and intensify this by much prac- 
tice and some explanation. 

11. Teach numbers in connection with 
language and reading. A distinction is 
here made between knowing numbers and 
using them, between knowing them and 
knowing about them. A child should 
know when he has five marbles or eight 
before he begins study about fiveandeight. 

12. When the numbers are known, 
they are taught about them by the use of 
objects, by picturing simple problems, etc. 

13. No definitions are ever learned in 
arithmetic. 

14. The fractional parts of one hundred 
are spoken of and used as per cents. 

15. Pupils early learn to speak of num- 
bers and quantities through the terms of 
weight, measure, etc. 

16. Accuracy is early secured. 

17. Rapidity is ultimately secured. 

138. Formal explanations of the how 
and why are omitted, and the ‘‘ifs’’ and 
‘‘therefores’’ of the olden time find no 
place to-day. 

19. Notation and numeration as such 
are unknown. Children simply know 
how to write and read numbers. 

20. Reduction has taken up its line of 
march for the companionship of duodeci- 
mals and alligation. 

21. Very little is done with decimals 
except by the bright pupils. The least 
common multiple, greatest common di- 
visor, the roots and compound propor- 
tion, are permitted rather than required. 

Arithmetic is no longer a bugbear, but 
a delight. It no longer monopolizes a 
third of the school day, but is little more 
than a diversion, a lively stimulant, an 
intellectual tonic. As a result, children 
as a whole that are taught most progres- 
sively know more arithmetic, knowit fora 
longer time, and have it at command as 
never before.—/ournal of Education. 








Ah, what is life? so brief at best— 

A walking between rest and rest; 

An insect’s trail along the sand; 

A gem’s bright flash upon the hand; 

A wave-line traced on ocean’s shore, 
Just rippled there, then seen no more; 

A breath upon a frosted pane, 

A moment warmed, then chilled again ; 
The shadow of a cloud that stays 

Until obscured by passing haze. 

Canst think of aught more brief, more fleet, 
To image forth Time’s flying feet ?— 
Yet in the ‘‘shadow,”’ in the ‘‘ breath,” 
Our love awakes, which knows no death, 
And life, which seems so brief to be, 

Is crowned by Immortality! 
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GAME OF KINGDOMS. 


BY RHODA LEE. 





HE game of kingdoms, which we have 

generally relegated to Friday after- 
noon, has perhaps more value than we 
realize. Certainly a great deal of scien- 
tlfic knowledge, as well as general infor- 
mation, is obtained by means of it, and 
if the exercise be carried on in a brisk 
and energetic way, the thinking powers 
will receive considerable stimulus. 

Every form of matter belongs to one of 
the three kingdoms, animal, vegetable or 
mineral. The first includes all animals 
and everything obtained or manufactured 
from animal substances, such as wool, 
fur, silk, feathers, butter, cheese and 
leather. 

The vegetable kingdom comprises all 
plant life and everything obtained there- 
from, as cotton, linen, flour, tea, paper. 

The mineral kingdom includes all 
rocks, minerals, ores, and other inorganic 
bodies. Articles, such as pins, needles, 
pens, tacks, nails, knives, glass and por- 
celain, will come under this head. 

After explaining and discussing the 
three great divisions, take up in turn the 
different objects in the room, assigning 
them to the kingdom to which they be- 
long. When any article has undergone 
considerable change in the course of man- 
ufacture, trace the process of transforma- 
tion as closely as possible. 

When the subject is fully understood 
an exercise may be carried on, with both 
interest and profit, in some such way as 
the following: Ask each child to write 
the*names of five objects on a slip of 
paper. Collect the papers and from them 
make a general] list. Itis well to have at 
least five articles named, as many of them 
will be repeated. At the time arranged 
for the exercise the teacher mentions 
some article from the list and calls on a 
pupil to state the kingdom to which it 
belongs, giving only a specified time in 
which to answer. Close attention and 
quick thinking are necessary to answer- 
ing correctly. 

The interest in the exercise is increased 
by choosing sides as for an old-fashioned 
spelling match. As in the case of the 
mis-spelled word, the scholar failing to 
answer within the time allowed takes his 
seat. 

Occasionally vary the problem by nam- 
ing the article, giving the kingdom to 
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which it belongs and asking for proof. 
For instance, ‘‘ paper belongs to the vege- 
table kingdom; show how we know this. 
My pencil belongs to the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms; prove the statement. 

It is necessary to begin with very 
simple objects, but we may soon proceed 
to the more difficult ones. At times dic- 
tate a list of these to be arranged in order 
of kingdoms, as a home exercise. In 
discussing and comparing answers the 
lesson will be a commingling of object, 
observation and conversation that cannot 
but be developing to a high degree. 
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NOT SO EASY AS IT LOOKED. 








AID Ted to Tim, as the twins sat upon 

opposite arms of Uncle Rob’s chair: 

‘Tim, we’re visitors.’’ 

‘Yes, we're visitors, Uncle Rob,’’ 
echoed Tim. 

‘* Ah!’ exclaimed Uncle Rob. 

‘It's a very rainy day, Tim,’’ went on 
Ted. 

‘* Very rainy, indeed, Uncle Rob,” re- 
iterated Tim. 

‘* And what follows ?’’ calmly inquired 
Uncle Rob. His eyes twinkled, but he 
went on reading. 

‘You should entertain us, Uncle 
Rob,"’ answered Ted, decidedly. 

‘‘That’s what mamma always says 
when we have company,’’ finished Tim, 
triumphantly. 

‘**Well!’’ ejaculated Uncle Rob. He 
put down his paper suddenly. ‘‘I’ll en- 
tertain you! How many days would it 
take to cut up a piece of cloth fifty yards 
long, if a yard was cut off each day.?”’ 

‘* Fifty !’’ shouted Ted, without think- 
ing a minute. 

‘*Pshaw! Uncle Rob, don’t ask us 
those foolish easy puzzles. They’re as 
old—old—old as the hills !’’ 

‘Seems to me,’’ retorted Uncle Rob, 
‘*if they are old, they are not so wonder- 
fully easy as youthink. You’re wrong, 
Ted. You’ve got to give me a better 
answer, or I won’t think much of your 
smartness. Now, here’s another easy 
one—as old as the hills, too. But it has 
puzzled many a small boy before you. 
If a goose weighs ten pounds and half its 
own weight, what is the weight of the 
goose ?”’ 

Tim was just going to call out, “‘ Fif- 
teen pounds,’’ but Uncle Robert’s solemn 
expression disconcerted him. Instead he 
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pursed up his mouth and looked at Ted, 
and Ted wrinkled his brows and looked 
at Tim. 


**Doesn’t sound hard,’’ faintly from 


Tim. 
‘It’s very easy, indeed,’’ replied Uncle 
Rob. ‘‘ And here’s one more of the same 


sort: A snail climbing a post twenty feet 
high, ascends five feet every day, and 
slips back four feet every night. How 
long will it take him to reach the top?’’ 

‘*A snail ?’’ sighed Ted, thoughtfully. 

** Yes, a snail,’’ repeated Uncle Rob, 

“*Seems as if he only got up one foot 
each day at that rate,’’ considered Tim. 

‘* So he did.”’ 

‘‘ And the post was twenty feet high ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Ted, twenty feet.’’ 

** Well then,’’ pursued Tim, ‘‘it must 
have been twen-enty—’’ 

Uncle Rob laughed. 

‘** Now I'll tell you what I’lldo. You 
boys each take a pencil and paper, if you 
find them necessary, and work out those 
three puzzles. And when you each bring 
me the right answer, we'll go to the park 
and rest our brains for the afternoon.’’ 

Then Uncle Rob went back to his paper, 
and Ted and Tim slipped softly down 
from the arms of his chair and went to the 
drawer of the library table to hunt for 
lead-pencils.—//arper's Young People. 


BOOKS HELPFUL IN NATURE 
STUDY.* 





BY CHARLES B. SCOTT. 





OOKS should come last in the study of 

nature. They must be used asaids, not 
as crutches, must direct and supplement 
personal observation and investigation, 
not take their place. The subjoined 
books have, with two or three excep- 
tions, stood the test of long use. The 
writer feels confident that they will be 
found helpful and useful, simply because 
he knows that they have been useful to 
very many teachers. 
Plant Study. 

1. Newell’s Lessons in Botany. Part 
1. Seed to Leaf. 55c. 

2. Newell’s Lessons in Botany. Part 
2. Flower, Fruit. gnc. 

3. Newell’s Reader in Botany. Part 
z. Joe. 





* If you cannot get these books from your local 
dealer, School Education Co., Minneapolis, will 
supply them at the prices named. 
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4. Newell’s Reader in Botany. 
2. 90. 

5. Hale’s Little Flower People. 45c. 

6. How to Know the Wild Flowers. 
$1.50. 

7. Apgar’s Trees of the United States. 
$1.50. : 

8. Laurie’s How Plants Feed. 35¢c. 

g. Spalding’s Introduction to Botany. 


goc. 

10. Glimpses of the Plant World. 75c. 

11. With the Wild Flowers. $1.00. 

Nos. 1 and 2 contain specific sugges- 
tions and directions for the actual study 
of the plants themselves, of seeds and 
seedlings, roots, stems and leaves, flowers 
and fruit, taking up the most common 
garden, field, forest and house plants. 

Nos. 3 and 4 (No. 3 to accompany No. 
1, No 4 to accompany No. 2) greatly 
broaden and strengthen the ideas gained 
by actual observation and give a glimpse 
of some of the wonderful secrets of plant 
life and work as discovered by Darwin, 
Lubbock and other students of nature. 

No. 5 treats the plants as living work- 
ing beings, and tells of their iife and 
work, rather than of their structure. 

No. 6 is, as its name indicates, simply 
an aid in identifying or discovering the 
names of our common wild flowering 
plants. It contains descriptions of sev- 
eral hundred plants, and plates of over 
100. Those who know nothing about 
technical botany or botanical terms will 
find it helpful in identifying the common 
flowers. 

No. 7, more orderly and scientific in 
arrangement, will aid not merely in iden- 
tifying our trees, but in studying their 
relationships. 

No. 8 describes very simple experiments 
for studying the physiology or life pro- 
cesses of the plant and investigating its 
food and the way in which it gets and 
uses its food. 

No. 9 is a laboratory guide for the care- 
ful and detailed study of plants. Most of 
the work it suggests can be done by any 
one with very little apparatus. Its special 
feature is the emphasis placed on the 
study of plant physiology and of the rela- 
tion of the plant to its environment. 

No. 10 gives the student of plant life 
glimpses of some of the lower or humbler 
forms of plant life. 

Animal Study. 
1. Morse’s First Book of Zodlogy. goc. 
2. McCook’s Tenants of an Old Farm. 


$1.50. 


Part 
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3. Colton’s Practical Zoology. 85c. 

4. Our Common Birds and How to 
Know Them. $1.50. 

5. Ballard’s Moths and Butterflies. 
1.50. 

6. Entomology for Beginners. 

7. Guides for Science Teaching. 
No. I gives suggestions for the study 
of the most common forms of animal life, 
placing special emphasis on snails and 
clams, insects, spiders and centipedes, 
and touching on other forms. The 
teacher will find it most helpful in animal 
study. 

In No. 2, Dr. McCook introduces the 
reader, in a very pleasant way, to the 
habits and life of the insect dwellers on 
his farm, the spiders and moths, the 
crickets and locusts, the bumble-bees and 
wasps. It will certainly awaken an in- 
terest in our insect neighbors. 

No. 3 is a laboratory manual, corre- 
sponding quite closely in general char- 
acter to Spaulding’s Introduction to Bot- 
any, a great aid in the study of the struct- 
ure, general plan and relationships of 
animals. 

No. 4 contains fine plates of many of 
our most common birds, with simple 
descriptions fitted for the non-scientific 
student, and suggestions for the study 
of the life and habits of birds. ‘The lover 
of birds will find no better elementary or 
introductory book. 

Nos. 5 and 6 will supplement the 
article on insects by Dr. Lugger; No. 5 
treating of the lives and habits of the 
most attractive order of insects, and No. 
6 meeting the needs of the beginner in 
insect study. 

In No. 7 are included several little 
pamphlets, containing suggestions by 
naturalists and teachers of national repu- 
tation for the study of sponges, corals, 
star-fishes and sea urchins, worms, mol- 
lusks and insects. 

Study of Rocks and Physical Geography. 

1. Shaler’s First Book of Geology, 
Teacher’s edition. $1.10. 

2. Geikie’s Study of Geography. 65¢c. 

3. Crosby’s Common Minerals and 
Rocks. 65c. 

4. Clapp’s Observation Lessons on 
Minerals. 300. 

5 Ballard’s World of Matter. 

6. Kingsley’s Town Geology. 

No. 1 treats the world as a work-shop, 
and shows in a very simple way how soil 
is made, how valleys are worn, how coal 
is formed, how fossils are deposited and 
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$1.40. 
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what they tell. The student and teacher 
of out-of-door geography will get much 
help from it. 

In No. 2 Dr. Geikie, the Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain, shows himself to be a teacher as 
well as a geologist. His suggestions for 
field excursions for the study out-of-doors 
of physical geography and of the changes 
taking place on the earth’s surface, for 
making more exact the fundamental ideas 
of direction, distance, height, etc., and 
for making and studying maps, will give 
the teacher of geography much broader 
ideas, and greatly aid in that most im- 
portant branch of nature study which we 
may call earth-study. 

No. 3 will be found useful in identify- 
ing the more common minerals and rocks. 

No. 4 describes the plan followed with 
great success in a Boston school in the 
study of minerals. 


No. 5 treats, in a very clear manner, | 


of the physical world, the properties of 
matter and of the forces controlling 
matter. 

No. 6 describes for the unscientific 
reader the ‘‘stones in the wall,’’ ‘‘the 
coal in the fire,’’ and the various earth 
materials which can be seen and studied 
anywhere and everywhere. 

General Works for Nature Study. 

1. Jackman’s Nature Study. $1.25. 

2. Madam How and Lady Why. 60c. 

3. Ballard's Three Kingdoms. 75¢c. 

No. 1, by Prof. W. S. Jackman, of the 
Cook County Normal School, will be 
found exceedingly suggestive in all its 
phases of nature study. 

No. 2 is a study of the forces by which 
the earth and its inhabitants are guided 
and regulated. 

No. 3, by the National President of the 
Agassiz Association, is most useful for 
general reference. Besides directions for 
organizing and conducting Agassiz As- 
sociations, it contains suggestions for 
studying plants, animals and minerals, 
and for collecting, arranging and caring 
for collections or museums, and a list of 
several hundred books on science, with 
prices and addresses of publishers.— 
School Education. 
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Ours is the seed-time ; God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown, 

Beyond onr vision, weak and dim, 
The harvest-time is hid with Him. 


J. G. Whittier. 


THE SPIRIT QUICKENETH. 
THE SPIRIT QUICKENETH. 
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BY EMMA E. PAGE. 

‘TEACHERS don't work for pay any 
more,’’ exclaimed a half-grown boy, who 
was persistently followed up and con- 
strained to thorougliness. 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ asked the par- 
ticular teacher in charge. His answer 
showed real thought on the subject. 

‘If it was pay, you would quit after 
six hours of explanations and recitations. 
But you never let up till a fellow under- 
stands; tired and dark don’t count.’’ 

He laid bare the very heart of good 
teaching. A personal care for the actual 
good of the pupil is the greatest force that 
can be brought to bear in the school-room. 
The teacher who greatly succeeds greatly 
cares. 

Less than two months ago a truth- 
loving woman took charge of a school 
notorious for its rudeness and untruth. 
The other day a boy came to her of his 
own accord and confessed to the breaking 
of a window glass, saying, ‘‘I am not 
going to sneak.”’ 

That boy was among the oldest in 
falsehood at the beginning of the term. 
In so short a time it has become a matter 
of pride and honor with those pupils to 
speak the truth. 

That is worth far more to them, to 
society, and to the state, than a complete 
mastery of all their text books. 

Whatever strengthens and develops the 
moral fiber of children, realizes the fun- 
damental idea of the public schools, that 
is, the rearing of great and good citizens. 
Law makers and school boards are more 
and more waking up to this important 
fact. Temperance instruction forms a 
part of the public instruction in almost 
every State of the Union. And some 
have advanced mercy teaching to a place 
in the curriculum. Would that it might 
become universal! If teachers would 
urge it, the provision would soon be 
made. Our State Legislature meets next 
January to enact wise and just laws for 
home and State.. How many of our men 
and women who for six hours a day are 
moulding the youth of our land as a 
potter moulds the soft clay, will ask that 
the law of kindness be placed side by 
side with the multiplication table in our 
schools? Their united voices would be a 
compelling force. 

Some school-rooms have reading tables, 
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whereon are found ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,’’ 
**Dove Trot’s Way,” ‘‘Tom,’’ by Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, ‘‘ The Slaugh- 
ter of the Innocent,’ ‘‘ Ralph Stopped 
Smoking,’’ ‘‘ The New Regime,’’ “* Real 
Chivalry,’’ ‘‘ Black Beauty,’’ which are 
very popular for supplementary readings. 

It has been said that ‘‘ The soul of man 
can no more resist truth than the eye can 
resist light.’’ No more can children re- 
sist gracious appeals to their kindly 
hearts. They delight in these stories and 
poems for rest moments and recitations. 

‘*The law of the harvest is to reap more 
than we sow. Sow an act, and you reap 
a habit; sow a habit, and you reap a 
character ; sow a character, and you reap 
a destiny.”’—W. W. Journal of Education. 


—— ge —- 


MILLY HUNTER’S STORY. 





BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 





HE child told it pathetically. It is 
not possible to reproduce the forcible 
school-girl expressions ; and the gestures, 
often dramatic, that accompanied these, 
will be lost to the reader. 

Milly held in her hand a package of 
photographs with which she had been 
entertaining me, her mother’s guest. A 
face attracted my attention. ‘It is my 
teacher, Miss Cuyler,’’ said Milly, re- 
garding it lovingly. ‘‘She is just 
splendid—but, Miss Lyman, would you 
believe, can you believe, that we really 
hated her when she first came to our 
school! Shall I tell you about it? It 
isn’t much of a story, but it began when 
Miss Giles went away. Miss Giles was 
lovely, and when she went away we 


-didn't want to love anybody else. We 


were determined not to like Miss Cuyler, 
and made ourselves as disagreeable as 
possible. The boys—you ought to have 
seen how the boys behaved! By and by, 


.as Johnny said, Miss Cuyler ‘‘ got her 


back up’’ and began to scold and punish 
awfully, but it didn’t do a bit of good. 


“We just hated her, and wouldn't behave. 
But something happened one day that | 
‘turned us all around, and that’s what I 


want to tell you about—that one day last 
winter. One morning when we went to 


-school the boys in the school yard were 
pelting each other with frozen pieces of 
food and griddle-cakes that had been 
spilled from one of those horrid little 
wagons that go slopping everywhere. 
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There was a new boy in school— 
Chuddy Hopkins; isn’t it a funny name! 
Nobody knew anything about him only 
that he lived in Lumber Lane. He 
looked awfully poor. He wasn’t the 
worst boy in school, but things seemed to 
fall upon him. Don’t you know how it 
is sometimes? You are caught yourself 
when you don’t deserve it half so much 
as some other girl. It used to happen 
that way to Chuddy; every little thing he 
did was found out, and pretty soon Miss 
Cuyler thought he was the mischief- 
maker. Chuddy was bad, but then Miss 
Cuyler was horrid; every boy and girl 
thought so. 

The morning I am going to tell you 
about was one of the very worst morn- 
ings. You know how it is some days; 
it’s hot, or it’s cold, and you feel miser- 
able. Funny things happen to make you 
laugh, or you get mad with the teacher 
or somebody, and nobody has a lesson, 
and by and by everybody is cross and 
naughty. I wonder what makes such 
days! If I were a teacher I’d just let 
the children go home if I couldn’t im- 
prove things. That’s the kind of morn- 
ing we had before this dreadful thing 
happened to Chuddy, and Miss Cuyler 
was awfully cross. I haven’t told you 
that somebody had been taking our 
lunches ; we couldn't leavea thing in the 
cloak room. Just after recess Morgan 
Hubbard told teacher that Chuddy had 
stolen his lunch, and was eating it in 
school. We all looked at Chuddy, and 
such a guilty face he had! He denied it, 
but he looked as if he had taken it. Mor- 
gan said he was hiding it under his jacket, 
and that he had seen him take three 
bites. 

Miss Cuyler pounced upon Chuddy as 
usual, and told him to come to her. 
Chuddy wouldn’t go. He sat near the 
front, and Miss Cuyler just pulled him 
out of his seat to her table. I can’t tell 
you quite how it happened, but when he 
refused to unbutton his jacket, she jerked 
him around — you wouldn’t think she 
could so be strong—and the poor old jacket 
came all apart, torn off him, and there 
Chuddy stood, naked to the waist! He 


| hadn’t a bit of shirt or anything; and—I 


almost can’t tell you about it—I want to 
shut my eyes when I think of it, for right 
across his back were great red marks 
where he had been whipped! 

On the floor with the old jacket lay 
pieces of those old griddle cakes the boys 
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had been throwing at each other. The 
room was perfectly still. Some of the 
girls cried. You ought to have seen Miss 
Cuyler. She didn’t cry, but her eyes 
were full of tears, and her face grew white. 
She stood a moment looking at Chuddy. 
Then she put her arm very gently over 
his shoulders and said: ‘‘Chuddy, I beg 
your pardon; I ask your forgiveness for 
‘my unjust suspicion and my cruelty.’’ 
Then she told us she had treated Chuddy 
unjustly, and would try to make amends. 
I can’t tell you all she said, only that we 
were excused. We went out softly, and 
were too frightened to stop and talk with 
one another about it. 

We've been good friends with Chuddy 
ever since. He wore a new suit when he 
came to school again, and Miss Cuyler 
found a place where he could work for 
his board, so I don't think he is ever 
hungrynow. He isa real good boy, and 
none of the boys trouble Miss Cuyler. 
But, then, Miss Cuyler has been very dif- 
ferent ever since.’’ 

Milly still held in her hand the photo- 
graph. Upon its back, closely written in 
the school-girl hand, were lines Milly had 
copied from a scrap found in one of Miss 
Cuyler’s books. ‘‘I think she wrote 
them, for I am sure they are her own 
thoughts,’’ said the child, as she asked 
permission to read them to me. 


‘*They are such tiny feet ! 
They have gone such a little way to meet 
The years which are required to break 
Their steps to evenness and make 
Them go 
More sure and slow. 
They are such little hands! [stands 
Be kind—things are so new, and life but 
A step beyond the door-way. All around 
New day has found 
Such tempting things to shine upon ; and so 
The hands are tempted oft, you know. 


They are such fair, frail gifts! 
Uncertain as the rifts 

Of light that lie along the sky— 
They may not be here by oll te. 
Give them not love, but more, above 
And harder—patience with love.”’ 


‘Miss Cuyler does just that,’’ said 
Milly, ‘‘ she gives us lots of patience and 
love, and we think she is the best teacher 
in the world. Mother says if all teachers 
could see under the jackets and into the 
homes of the children, perhaps they would 
be as nice as Miss Cuyler, She says, 
perhaps Chuddy’s heart ached more 
than his back, and that he was more 
hungry for love than for food. How 
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could a boy learn lessons and be good 
when he felt like that ?’’ 
I shall not forget Milly’s story. When 

I see the ill-clad body and sullen face, I 
see in imagination the dreary home, the 
scarred back, the cold, hunger, and misery 
that make a larger part of the lives of 
many children. Let us give them— 

Not love, but more, above 

And harder—patience with the love. 


N. £. Journal of Education. 
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ARITMETIC IN HIGHER GRADES. 





BY J. W. COOK. 





HERE is a wholesome tendency in 
the modern school to reduce the time 
heretofore given to arithmetic. The 
multiplication of subjects in the curri- 
culum necessitates a surrender of topics 
that have been honored with no little at- 
tention in the past. Arithmetic is as 
vulnerable in this particular as any other 
of the common branches of study, and 
will be one of the first to feel the pruning- 
knife of criticism. With the diminution 
of time allotted to this subject, there 
must be a corresponding increase in the 
excellence of the methods of instruction. 
The elementary arithmetic must equip 
the pupil with the fundamental facts and 
processes. Moreover, the instruction 
must be of such a character as to free the 
pupil from the thraldom of authority. ‘It 
must adopt the methods of the labora- 
tory ; object-teaching is as indispensable 
in this department of education as in the 
natural sciences. 

The methods employed in higher arith- 
metic have too often been a mere repéeti- 
tion of the work in the lower grades. 
Such processes ignore the increased 
capacity of the pupil to generalize and 
thereby to unify his knowledge. In- 
struction in the more advanced grades 
should minister to the native tendency;of 
mind to find those comprehensive unities 
by which it saves itself from the burden 
of countless particulars. Few subjects 
present a finer opportunity for the forma- 
tion of this habit than this much-abused 
subject of advanced arithmetic. 

As the successive stages of growing 
consciousness return into the simpler 
stages to develop and enrich them, so 
every advance in the development of the 
science of arithmetic should reveal the 
deeper significance of all that has pre- 
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ceded. The common fraction adds a rela- 
tive unit to the standard unit of the 
integer. This added element must never 
be permitted to escape scrutiny. 

The decimal fraction is limited to a 
power of ten for its denominator, but 
there is a more refined symbolism for the 
expression of the relation of its units to 
those of the integer. 

Percentage imposes a further limitation 
upon the decimal fraction, but its sym- 
bolism has a corresponding increase in 
ideality. So the movement proceeds. 
There is less and less appeal to the sense 
and more and more appeal to the contri- 
buting activity of mind. 

No other subject, perhaps, so hastens 
the child into the higher thought-pro- 
cesses. Herein lies its value and its 
peril. Is it not barely possible that the 
spirit of materialism, which is so charac- 
teristic of our time, finds expression in 
the hostility to any movement which in- 
clines to throw upon the young the bur- 
den of thinking without the aid of ob- 
jects ?—Lducational Bulletin. 
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HOW ONE BOY WAS INSPIRED. 





 YDGAR did not like arithmetic. He 
got through the grades year after 
year on the lowest marking allowable, 
and had acquired no taste for mathemati- 
cal study. Arrived in the high school, 
he found geometry as difficult and void 
of interest as arithmetic had been. After 
a:‘few weeks of failure, he received an in- 
vitation from the principal one Friday 
evening to stay after school. This was 
neither new or unexpected, for Edgar 
had received many such invitations from 
former teachers, and felt sure of what he 
might expect. 

When the other pupils were all gone, 
the principal called him to his desk and 
said, ‘‘Edgar, have you agun?’’ The 
boy’s eyes sparkled a quick response and 
he said, *‘ Yes, sir.’’ ‘‘ What do you ex- 
pect to do to-morrow?’’ was the next 
question. ‘‘I am going to hunt squir- 
rels,’’ said the boy. The teacher said if 
he had a gun he would like to go, too. 
Edgar had an uncle who would lend his 
gun. A hunting excursion was arranged, 
the boy and the teacher walked away 
from the school-house together to the 
corner where their paths separated, and 
not a word was said about the poor les- 
sons in geometry. 
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Next day they spent some hours among 
the tall trees shooting, and were return- 
ing home when the teacher, pointing to 
a big stone some fifty yards away, said, 
‘* Edgar, I can tell you the distance to 
that stone within a yard, without going 
to the stone to take the measure.’’ ‘‘ No 
you can’t, neither.’’ The reply was not 
given in a tone that indicated any impo- 
liteness. The forenoon’s experiences’ 
had placed him fully at ease in the teach- 
er’s presence, and he simply expressed 
his unbelief in the same frank and prompt 
manner that he would have used in ad- 
dressing a playmate—indeed, for the time 
the teacher was his play-fellow. 

Now was the teacher’s opportunity, to 
furnish which the whole campaign had 
been planned. Taking from his pocket 
a tape-line and a simple apparatus for 
measuring angles, he measured a base- 
line, took an observation from either. 
end of it, figured a few minutes, and 
stated the distance. On measuring, they 
found the result was very near exact. 

Pointing now toa large knot on a tall 
tree, he said, ‘‘I can tell the distance to 
that knot within a foot.’’ It was interest 
and admiration this time that sparkled 
in the boy’s eye, and he said, ‘‘ Kin ye?’’ 
That moment he was at the turning-point 
in his intellectual life. From that time 
on, Edgar’s interest in geometry was un- 
flagging. He did not become a mathe- 
matical prodigy; he did not even “‘ stand 
at the head of his class;’’ his grade 
marks never touched the go's; but his 
work was well done, and he enjoyed it. 
He finished the high-school course, 
studied a while in a technical school, and 
on the advice of his old teacher took a 
summer’s work with a surveying party, 
although at first his task was the humble 
one of driving stakes. Then came a 
course in civil engineering, and two 
years later a salary of $4,000 a year. 
Meanwhile his old teacher kept on in the 
business of making men and women at a 
salary of $800 a year. 

The above is substantially a ‘‘true 
story,’’ and it contains a number of 
‘*morals.’’ Here is one of them: The 
teacher who is fairly equipped with mod- 
erate scholarship, and richly endowed 
with gumption, is the one whose work is 
most effective. 

What if Edgar’s principal had failed to 
study the boy’s motives, but had devoted 
himself to more ‘‘scholarly ’’ subjects ?>— 

Western Teacher. 
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RELATED TO READING. 





BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 





1. For word-study in primary classes 
write lists of words which will rhyme 
with the one used as a pattern upon the 
board, as ‘‘sing,’’ ‘‘black,’’ ‘‘when,’’ 
“‘track.’’ Instead of writing the words 
upon the board the teacher may use cards 
upon which the type words have been 
written. In all such exercises insist 
upon neatness of execution. The words 
should be written in columns, with an 
even margin. 

2. Provide each child with an envelope 
or a small pasteboard box. As new 
words are developed in the period of word 
study, write these words upon small 
pieces of paper or card, and give to each 
child to keep in his envelope or box. He 
will be thus provided with a vocabulary 
for which he is responsible. This can be 
used in various ways. With his words 
he can make some sentences chosen from 
the reading lesson, and then he may 
copy it upon slate or paper. He can 
make lists of words beginning with a cer- 
tain letter, or lists containing a certain 
letter. He can select words which are 
names of objects, and draw pictures to 
illustrate them. 

3. Cut paragraphs from old readers or 
newspapers. Provide the children with 
pencils and paragraphs, and require them 
to draw a line under all words which 
they recognize, and then to copy these 
words in columns, to be read to the class 
later. ; 

4. Procure sheets of cardboard contain- 
ing the letters ofthe alphabet. These may 
be had from any school supply company, 
or prepared by a printer in the neighbor- 
hood, at slight cost. Place the letters in 
boxes or envelopes. It may be well to 
number the letters belonging in each 
box, so that the child may easily retain 
his share. With these letters he may 
reproduce lists of words or sentences from 
the blackboard or reader. It is better in 
using this material to require the child to 
copy some definite form rather than to 
allow him to make what sentences he 
pleases. He will thus work to some 
definite end. 

5. In the transition from script to print, 
use pages of an old reader which have 
been pasted upon cardboard or manilla 
paper, in order to make them stiff enough 
toendure handling. Cut them into words 
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or sentences, write copies of the same 

story, mounted in the same way and cut, 

placing both script and print in the same 
envelope; require the child to build the 
sentences with both script and print. 

6. Prepare cards containing drawings 
or pictures of common objects, as box, 
ball, top, fan, and require the child to 
copy them, writing the name below. 

7. Write sentences which may easily 
be pictured; as, The ball is on the table, 
There are two eggs in the nest, The bird 
is on the bough, The tree grows by the 
brook, I have two hands, John has a toy 
balloon. Require the children to copy 
the sentence and to express the thought 
by picture. 

8. Read a short story or poem to the 
children, and ask them to picture the 
scenes which the poem describes. 

The ‘‘Envious Wren,’’ a short poem 
found among those of the Cary sisters, is 
well suited to such reproduction. So is 
the story of Little Bell. Some of the 
scenes described in the Memory Gems 
may thus be pictured. Such exercises 
strengthen as well as test the power of im- 
agination. 

g. Copy sentences from the reading 
lesson. In such copying, insist upon 
neat writing, careful placing of capitals 
and punctuation marks, and look to see 
that each succeeding line is not worse, 
perhaps better, than its predecessor. 

10. Write lists of words upon the 
board, selecting those used in language, 
reading, or general lessons, and require 
the child to use them in sentences. 
These sentences should invariably mean 
something. Not, { see acat, but, A cat 
has sharp claws. Not, This is a prim- 
rose, but, Our primrose has blossomed. 

11. Select from a certain lesson in the 
reader, and copy words of one syllable, 
words of two syllables, etc. 

12. Write lists of words containing the 
same syllable, or derived from the same 
word, as call, calling, called, caller, ete. 
Write upon the board questions which 
outline the story of the reading lesson, 
as Who was John? Where did he go? 
What did he do? What did he learn 
from this? And require the child after 
reading, to write the story in answer to 
the questions, making paragraphs in ac- 

cordance with the topics suggested by the 
questions. 

13. Copy sentences from the reading 
lessons, substituting synonyms for words 
which the teacher underlines. 
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14. Use appropriate adjectives to de- 
scribe nouns which have been selected, as, 
Iron is hard, Glass is brittle, etc. These 
words need not be known as adjective 
words. Very young children may do 
this work. 

15. Reproduce the story of the lesson, 
if not too long to be completed in the 
time allowed for the exercise. 

16. Memorize and write from memory 
a stanza or paragraph worth committing 
to memory.— American Teacher. 





FORMATION OF HABITS. 

HE character might be not inaptly de- 

scribed as the sum total of the per- 
sonal habits. As ‘‘the straw best shows 
how the wind blows,’’ so the ordinary, 
comparatively unimportant act or speech, 
affords a better guide to the real charac- 
ter than that which is studied and delib- 
erate. Inserious and critical cases the 
man has opportunity to take counsel with 
prudence, self-interest or expediency. He 
takes into account what the distant effects 
of his course of action may be, what 
others may think or say of it, how it will 
affect his reputation and future prospects, 
aud governs himself accordingly. But 
the words spoken and things done on 
‘* the spur of the moment,’’ the perpetual 
succession of little actions which make up 
the bulk of every life, are more truly 
characteristic. They may be regarded 
as the spontaneous outcome of what the 
man is in his own nature and training. 

Education is largely a process of habit- 
forming. ‘The most important work that 
is going on the school-room from day to 
day is the repetition of mental acts, which 
are gradually being crystallized into 
habits, under the operation of an irresisti- 
ble law. These habits are all states of 
the one indivisible mind, but may, never- 
theless, for convenience sake, be char- 
acterized as bodily, mental, or moral, 
according to the modes in which they 
manifest themselves. 

To permit school children to occupy 
awkward or uncouth positions, or to in- 
dulge in disagreeable and offensive per- 
sonal practices, is to neglect an important 
duty, and to inflict often a life-long in- 
jury. To guard against whatever may 
be injurious to health, tend to physical 
deformity, or render the coming man or 
woman socially offensive, is surely one 
of the first obligations of the true teacher. 
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Which of ns has not met with individ- 
uals not lacking in intelligence or good 
sense, who yet are rendered personally 
disagreeable, and perhaps intolerable to 
the society to which they belong by ed- 
ucation and intelligence, simply because 
of some offensive habit, which could 
have been easily corrected in childhood 
or youth, but has become well-nigh in- 
veterate. 

Intellectual habits are of the very es- 
sence of education. By repeated acts of 
reasoning, comparing, discriminating, 
etc., the process becomes easy, the power 
is developed, and the habit established. 
This thinking habit is what chiefly dis- 
tinguishes the truly educated from the 
uneducated. The man to whom the ex- 
ercise of each faculty of mind has become 
easy through habit, brings all his powers 
of thought to bear instantaneously upon 
any matter of interest or importance, 
while he who has formed no such habit 
finds it laborious and fatiguing, if not 
impossible, to concentrate his mental 
forces at will upon any object, however 
worthy of attention. 

The same law holds good in the moral 
sphere. One of the broadest moral differ- 
ences between individuals is in regard to 
the habit of moral reflection. One is ac- 
customed to think about the right and 
wrong of things. The otherisnot. Two 
persons may be conceived of as equally 
conscientious, in so far as disposition to 
do what they see to be right and to avoid 
what they see to be wrong is concerned. 
But, in a given case, the one unhesitat- 
ingly obeys self-interest, or impulse, or 
fashion, simply because he has not formed 
the habit of scrutinizing the moral quality 
of actions; while the other, clearly dis- 
cerning a moral principle at stake, firmly 
refuses to do what is seen to be wrong. 

Our aim is not to elaborate but merely 
to suggest, else we might follow out the 
workings of this law of habit in a thous- 
and ramifications in every-day life. A 
couple of illustrations must suffice. 

Note the social and business value of 
the habit of mental accuracy. ‘‘ What- 
ever is worth doing is worth doing well,”’ 
is a law as forceful in its application to 
mental as to mechanical acts. The child 
should be taught to remember that every- 
thing is exactly this or that, and not in- 
definitely so. Some persons seem never 
able to fix any fact clearly and definitely 
in mind. They see every object as if 
through a kind of mental haze. They 
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never can describe anything exactly, or 
remember any facts or figures definitely. 
Their minds have never been properly 
trained to clear, close, accurate observa- 
tion. 

Note again the incalculable value of 
such a habit as punctuality. The teacher 
who insists upon a time for everything 
and everything in its proper time, is not 
only making his own work easy, but is 
helping his pupils to acquire habits which 
will tell upon their welfare in all after 
life. For want of early training in order 
and punctuality, many persons are always 
making blunders and failures. They for- 
get the exact moment of an appointment, 
and so lose the main chance. They rush 
to the railway station after their train has 
gone, and so disappoint waiting friends, 
or incur business losses. These are but 
simple, common-place illustrations. The 
teacher can set no higher aim before him 
than that of aiding his pupils to form 
correct habits of thought, speech and ac- 
tion—correct habits, physical, mental and 
moral.—Canada Educational Journal. 
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THE HIGHER USES OF NATURE 
STUDIES. 








BY N. CROPSEY. 





ATURE awakens in the child other 

activities than those of the senses 
and the understanding. Hints of a 
deeper significance to the spirit, are found 
in the child’s sympathy with nature, 
in his love of harmony and beauty, and 
in his vague knowledge or intuition of 
the correspondence between his own life 
and the life of nature. 

Froebel has given us the great revela- 
tion of child nature. He says that chil- 
dren should study nature, not so much 
with reference to the details and outer 
forms as with reference to the spirit of 
God that lives in her and rules over her. 
‘* This external view of nature, based on 
particular natural phenomena, seen in 
their separation, is like the external view 
of a large tree, in which each leaf seems 
to be strictly separate from the others.’’ 
The boy, he says, should see the objects 
of nature in their actual relations and 
original combinations. He should climb 
the highest summit, so that he may un- 
derstand the entire region in its unity. 

We ask the child to observe the river, 
or the brook, its course from source to 
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mouth, its breadth and depth at different 
points—the current, the channel. He 
finds the immediate causes of the brook, 
its relation to the land through which it 
flows, its effect upon the soil, relation to 
vegetation, direct and indirect relation to 
man’s physical life. 

And so far the brook has rendered ser- 
vice to his senses and his understanding. 
It hasa higher use, in its expression of 
the spirit of nature and as a symbol of 
human life. It becomes a type of what is 
universal—what is permanent in man’s 
life. Man and nature find a correspond- 
ence. 

There is a relation between man and 
nature, through the whole scale of man’s 
physical and spiritual life. 

All things unto our flesh are kind 

In their descent and being: to our mind, 

In their ascent and cause. 

The tree has value to the lumberman 
or the builder, as he sees in it shelter 
from sunand rain. It hasa higher value 
to the poet, who uses it to explain to us 
man’s ideal nature. ‘‘ He shall be likea 
tree planted by the rivers of water; his 
leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper.”’ 

Here in this symbolic form is a revela- 
tion of the nature of man. The whole 
problem of man’s life is stated and solved. 
‘Obey the law within, and you shall 
have life — perfect and harmonious.”' 
‘*You do not now see the result of this 
struggle but consider the perfect unfold- 
ing of life in the tree. How sane and 
fair it is. Under right conditions, your 
life shall be as perfect.’’ This conclusion 
is reached not by building fact upon fact. 
It cometh not by observation, but by the 
direct intuition of the reason. 

In early education, the nature should 
be held in poise, through the training of 
the emotions and the will. Nature 
studies should be used to train the relig- 
ious emotions. It is disastrous to base 
early training (entirely) upon the sharp- 
ening of the senses, and the training of 
the judgment in a narrow, exact manner. 
It may help us to adapt our religious in- 
struction to the nature of the child, if we- 
remember that in man’s early develop- 
ment the outer world seemed to hin 
much more real than the inner spiritual 
world; or rather, he would understand 
his inner life by giving to it some visible 
form. What ages of growth have been 
necessary to bring us all the way from 
the ‘‘ Hymn to the Nil/e’’ into our modern 
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view of ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,’’ and spiritual law in the natural 
world. 

As the child’s theory of the world is 
vague, it must be vaguely expressed in 
speech and in art—not by clear direct 
statement, but by symbol—some sensuous 
form used to express spiritual truth. In 
ascribing to inanimate things his own 
mode of thinking and acting, we see the 
beginnings of mythology—“‘ the first rude 
attempts to formulate the veason that is 
everywhere present in the world,’’ and 
what the child finds as suggestion in 
stone and tree and brook, the myth or the 
story reveals to him in a series of related 
events, which seem to him quite reason- 
able. ‘‘ The power that has scarcely ger- 
minated in the boy’s mind,’’ says Froebel, 
“is seen by him in the legend or the tale, 
a perfect plant.’’ It is the poet who en- 
ables us to see nature ‘‘ with a super- 
natural eye’’—to transcend the mere ex- 
ternal fact and catch the spirit of the 
whole—who reveals nature to man, and 
man to himself. 

The man of science begins with the fact 
and patiently works toward the general 
theory. The poet, recognizing the reason 
and spirit of things, proceeds to create a 
world in harmony with it. These two 
views are always closely related in the 
development of the individual and the 
advancement of the world. Our creeds 
are changed by our view of nature’s 
method: our science is questioned, and 
must answer to our view of man’s des- 
tiny. 

The careful observation of facts, the con- 
scious, persistent, severe training of the 
judgment in discovering the relations of 
things — the discipline nature gives to 
the understanding—must be a part of the 
process, in preparing man to appreciate 
higher values. 

Perhaps the general intuitions of the 
poet point the direction in which science 
must work but a revolution of human 
thought from a scientific point of view 
was necessary before modern poetry could 
be written. The music of the brook, the 
rustling of the leaves, the resistless might 
of the sea, were to the ancients not ex- 
pressions of nature’s spirit, but of the 
divinities who dwelt in nature. 

As science began to discover one law 
in all the contradictions of the external 
world, poets began to write of nature asa 
harmony in itself, which again finds re- 
sponse in the harmony of the soul. 
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OF TEXT-BOOKS. 





BY J. S. YOUNG. 





fe! Colorado we have what is known as 
the free text-book law. By means of 
it the district furnishes free all the books 
used. Many advantages are derived from 
this system. Where pupils are expected 
to furnish their own books, it usually 
takes about a month to organize, classify, 
and completely grade the school. Objec- 
tions are often raised against a pupil’s 
pursuing the studies of a certain grade, 
when the real reason is that the parents 
do not feel able to purchase the necessary 
text- books. 

Where the free text-book system is in 
vogue, the teacher is enabled to grade 
her school during the first few days of 
the term; there is no hesitancy on her 
part in promoting or demoting pupils; 
the original purchase price of the books 
is reduced forty-five per cent. This will 
very materially aid transient people; this 
thought has more force from the fact that 
transient people are usually very poor. 
There is as strong argument that a pupil 
should furnish his own desk and chair as 
that he should furnish his own text- 
books. 

One reason so many pupils in the high 
schools and upper grammar grades leave 
school is, that they are not financially 
able to purchase from fifteen to thirty 
dollars’ worth of books each year, hence 
we lose them at the very time we can do 
them most good. The adoption of free 
text-books will prove a partial panacea. 

A strong demand has been made in 
many states for a state uniformity of text- 
books. ‘The arguments brought forth in 
its favor have been that families moving 
from one district to another, would be 
able to take with them their text-books 
and find schools in which these same 
books are used. Every argument in 
favor of uniformity of text-books is fully 
answered by the adoption of the free 
text-book plan. 

Any school law which permits state or 
county uniformity of text-books, I con- 
sider unwise. Most movements in the 
direction of uniformity in education, nar- 
row our present educational efforts. 
There should be the widest possible range 
and diversity of investigation along any 
subject or line of thought. 

Adopt a uniformity of text-books ina 
township, extend it to the county and 
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from that to the state and the nation, 
and we will have a nation with one set of 
‘feut and dried’’ ideas. There will be 
no possible chance for interchange of 
ideas, for all have the same idea. The 
policy is not natural. There is no uni- 
formity in nature; no two forms are 
alike; no two faces have the same line- 
aments; no two animals of the same fam- 
ily conform exactly to the same standard; 
no two leaves have the same venation; no 
two snow-flakes, diamonds, or rain-drops 
are precisely similar. 

We should have the widest possible 
differentiation in education; then we will 
secure the most intelligent activity along 
all lines, the most helpful interchange of 
opinions, and the greatest real growth. 





LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 





URING the frst two years at school, 
children may acquire some fluency of 
expression by reproducing orally in their 
own words stories told them by their 
teachers, and by inventing stories about 
objects and pictures. 

Not later than the first of the third 
school year children should begin to com- 
pose in writing. To assist them in over- 
coming mechanical difficulties, (as of 
punctuation, the use of capitals, etc.,) 
they should be required to copy and write 
from dictation and from memory short and 
easy passages of prose and verse. 

From the beginning of the ¢Azrd to the 
end of the sixth school year, language 
work should be of three kinds : 

1. Oral and written exercises in the 
correct employment of the so-called 
“‘irregular’’ verbs, of pronominal forms, 
and of words and phrases frequently mis- 
used. 

2. Oral and written exercises in the 
most elementary form of composition ; 
that is, in the construction of sentences of 
various kinds. The matter out of which 
the sentences are to be constructed may, if 
necessary, be supplied by the teacher; but 
the pupil should, from his earliest years, 
be encouraged to furnish his own material, 
expressing his own thoughts in a natural 
way. The greatest care should be taken 
to make these exercises practical rather 
than technical, to avoid the errors of the 
old-fashioned routine method of instruc- 
tion in grammar. 

3. The writing of narratives and de- 
scriptions. These exercises should begin 








with the ¢hird school year and should be 
continued throughout the course. The 
subjects assigned should gradually in- 
crease in difficulty; in the seventh and 
eighth school years, if not earlier, they may 
often be suggested by the pupil’s obser- 
vation or personal experience. The para- 
phrasing of poetry is not to be commended 
as an exercise in prose composition; it is 
often of value to require the pupil to tell 
or write, in his own words, the story of 
some narrative poem; but the reducing of 
lyric poetry to prose is hardly to be de- 
fended. Pains should be taken, from the 
outset, to enlarge and improve the child’s 
vocabulary, by suggesting to him, for the 
expression of his thoughts, better words 
than those he himself has chosen. He 
should be trained to recognize when a 
sentence naturally closes, and should be 
warned against running distinct sentences 
together. He should also be trained to 
perceive the larger divisions of thought 
which are conventionally indicated by 
paragraphs. ‘The teacher should bear in 
mind that the necessity of correctness in 
the formation of sentences and para- 
graphs is like the necessity of accurate 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division in mathematical work, and that 
composition proper—the grouping of sen- 
tences and paragraphs—as well as de- 
velopment of a central idea, should never 
be taught until this basis of correct sen- 
tences is attained. Spelling should be 
learned incidentally in connection with 
every subject studied.—Report of the 
‘“* Committee of Ten.”’ 


ee a 


Noruinc better illustrates the fact that 
every body’s business is nobody’s business 
than a circumstance that was observed 
near Williamsport, in this State. A fire 
started one afternoon on the hills just 
across from the city. When first seen it 
would have been but a slight matter to 
have arrested it, but before this was done 
it had spread over a considerable area, as 
every citizen of the place could see for 
himself. If such a thing is possible in 
full sight of the active, business city of 
Williamsport, which owes its prosperity 
to the lumbering industries, what may 
one expect from regions where the work 
of fighting forest fires falls on a scattered 
population? Is it not time that it was 
made the business of some one, or of some 
set of men, to check the drain on the re- 
sources of the State? 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

Ye may beayestickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scoich Farmer. 





N.C. SCHAEFFER. - = - «= _ Jd. P, McCASKEY, 





HE school legislation proposed at the 

present session of the State Legisla- 
ture involves a number of important 
features, among which are the following: 
An increase in the minimum school term; 
the establishment of high schools in 
country districts; a more equitable method 
of distributing the State appropriation; 
the taking of a school census at stated in- 
tervals; the enforcement of compulsory 
education ; the improvement of school 
outhouses in the interest of decency and 
good morals; the providing of approved 
architectural plans for school-houses, to 
be distributed to School Boards; the se- 
curing of closer school supervision 
throughout the State, school libraries, 
etc. The schools are the leading interest 
of the Commonwealth, and the best 
thought of the State should, now and al- 
ways, be given to their improvement. 





THE Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association has se- 
lected Denver, Colorado, as the place for 
next year’s meeting, and the time July 
5th to 12th, both inclusive. The West- 
ern Passenger Association, including all 
lines terminal in Denver, have granted 
one lowest first-class fare plus the mem- 
bership fee of two dollars, for the round 
trip, tickets expiring Sept. 1, 1895. It 
is expected that all other Passenger Asso- 
ciations in the country will join in grant- 
ing the same rate. The volume of pro- 
ceedings of last year’s meeting at Asbury 
Park will be issued February rst, 1895. 
The large amount of matter from the 
various departments and the necessity for 
carefully editing the same, and condens- 
ing the less important topics, has made 
this delay unavoidable. The Secretary 


of the Association is Irwin Shepherd, 
Winona, Minnesota; the President, Dr. 
N. M. Butler, Patterson, New Jersey. 








President Swanstrom, of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education, lately denounced 
the course of studies pursued in the pub- 
lic schools of that city, saying that the 
children are kept on the jump from one 
study to another, and at the end of a week 
are so dazed as to remember little that 
they have beentaught. Heinsists that the 
results, so far as training the powers of 
observation, the memory, the expression, 
and the reasoning powers are concerned, 
have been almost nothing. The demand, 
he claims, is general that the course of 
study shall have in it more of substance 
and less of ornament. One member of the 
Board says it is no wonder pupils often 
feel that to run away and work in a factory 
would be a relief to their misery. 





WHEN Dr. Holmes was asked to name 
the three best books in the English 


| language, he unhesitatingly recommended 


the Bible, Shakespeare, and a good dic- 
tionary—Webster’s or Worcester’s. The 


| child who is taught to study and to en- 


joy these three books, or rather the first 
two by the aid of the third, will have the 
foundation laid for the best scholarship. 





THE Norristown Herald says : ‘‘ School 
Directors have an important responsibility 
placed upon them in connection with the 
proper care of buildings and grounds, 
which they ought not to neglect. A law 
recently passed provides such regulations 
as decency and good morals require with 
reference to outhouses. These must not 
only be properly placed, but kept in 
proper condition, and failure to attend to 
this duty makes the School Board liable 
to removal from office on complaint of 
five taxable citizens of the district. 
Every effort possible should be made to 
have the surroundings of the school- 
house as home-like and comfortable as 
may be. The want of attractive sur- 
roundings in country schools has no 
doubt been the means of producing a dis- 
taste for study in many a pupil in times 
past. It should be the aim of teachers, 
directors and pupils to beautify the 
grounds and adorn the school-rooms of 
the county, in which so large a portion 
of the time of young people must neces- 
sarily be spent. Pleasant surroundings 
have a tendency to make orderly, atten- 
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tive, and progressive pupils. It is im- 
possible to say how much influence may 
be exerted in this way upon the rising 
generation. Everything possible ought 
to be done to promote wholesomeness and 
morality in connection with public school 
education. The Directors who fail to 
comprehend the fact are unworthy of the 
responsible positions they hold, and they 
should promply retire to make room for 
those who will faithfully perform the im- 
portant share in the work of education 
which is allotted to them.’’ 





AmMonG the recent re-appointments to 
the Board of Public Education of Phila- 
delphia made by the Board of Judges of 
that city are three men who have for 
years been among its best known mem- 
bers. Mr. Charles F. Adams has been a 
member since 1868, one of the original 
appointees under the act providing that 
the judges shall select members of the 
Board of Control in Philadelphia. The 
second is Mr. Simon Gratz, who has 
completed his twenty-fifth year as a 
member of the Board. The third is 
John M. Campbell, who has served 
a score of years in educational work. 
These are all distinguished citizens 
of Philadelphia, devoted to the best 
interests of her schools, and their con- 
tinued re-appointment by the judicial 
authority of the city is a high tribute to 
their integrity and efficiency in this most 
important branch of the public service. 
There is a growing conviction in the 
minds of those giving careful study to 
our system of general education, that 
Boards of Control in cities should not be 
large, and that appointment by the Court 
is better than nomination by political 
conventions or in the primary meetings 
of the ward. 





THE tenth annual convention of the 
School Directors of Lancaster County, 
was held in Lancaster, January 10, Mr. 
Wm. Chandler president. In his open- 
ing remarks he strongly opposed too 
great variety of studies. Mr.S.S. Kray- 
bill read a paper recommending that the 
examination of teachers be held at the 
county seat instead of in the school dis- 
tricts. County Superintendent Brecht 
endorsed the views of Mr. Kraybill. Mr. 
Mahlon Buckwalter’s paper was in favor 
of an early session of the annual Teachers’ 
Institute, before the opening of the school 





term. The matter ofa Compulsory School | They left the college by special train at 4 
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Law was presented by Mr. D. R. Forbes. 
He opposed the law, but thought a pre- 
mium should be put upon education by 
an educational requirement to vote. 
State Superintendent Schaeffer, in an ad- 
dress before the convention, advocated a 
longer school term and better salaries for 
teachers. He also urged the dignity and 
importance of the office of School Director. 
On the subject of compulsory education, 
he said that while the getting of the 
children into school is most important— 
and they should be required to be there 
—it is of far more importance to take 
proper care of them when they are there. 
The schools exist for the children, and 
for them only. Every vote should be 
cast to elevate and enlighten the rising 
generation, that better citizenship and 
purer lives may result. 





IN the State of Massachusetts one-half 
of the annual income of the School Fund 
is distributed for the purpose of helping 
the poorer districts. ‘Towns whose valu- 
ation of real and personal estate does not 
exceed one-half million dollars, annually 
receive $275; towns whose valuation is 
more than one-half million dollars and 
does not exceed one million dollars, re- 
ceive two hundred dollars ; towns whose 
valuation is more than one million dollars 
and does not exceed two million dollars 
shall receive one hundred dollars; and 
every town whose valuation is more than 
two million dollars, shall receive fifty 
dollars. The remainder of said half is 
distributed to all towns whose valuation 
does not exceed three million dollars, and 
whose annual tax-rate for the support of 
the public schools is not less than one- 
sixth of their whole tax rate for the year 
—the districts with the largest tax-rate 
receiving the largest share in the distri- 
bution of this remainder. Under this 
system the districts in Pennsylvania 
which levy no school tax would fare very 
badly indeed. 





OnE of the leading features of the im- 
posing parade on inauguration day was 
the corps of State College Cadets, under 
Lieut. Edw. W. McCaskey. There were 
four companies, armed and equipped, and 
marching at the head of the column in 
such fine military order as to attract gen- 
eral attention. Governor Hastings, know- 
ing their excellent drill and discipline, 
had chosen them as his personal escort. 
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a. m. on Tuesday, January 15th, reaching 
Harrisburg at 10 o'clock. and were home 
again at 10 p. m., leaving the capital at 
40’clock. Itwas amerry ‘‘lark’’ forthe 
boys, two hundred and fifty of them, but 
with a good deal of hard work in it, as 
they were under arms nearly all the time 
while in Harrisburg. They were the es- 
cort of the Governor from the Executive 
Mansion to the Capitol building, where 
the ceremonies were held and the inaugu- 
ral address delivered. Later they had 
the post of honor in the parade, the Gov- 
ernor wishing to show to the State the 
military side of their College life. The 
Philadelphia Press says, ‘‘ The applause 
and words of commendation won by the 
State College battalion at the inaugura- 
tion reflect great credit upon Command- 
ant McCaskey. Tobe considered the best 
drilled organization in the line is sufficient 
evidence of the battalion’s rank.’’ 





CoL. PASSMORE, treasurer of the Wick- 
ersham Pedagogical Library Fund, re- 
porting additional contributions, says, 
“Supt. A. G. C. Smith, in report pub- 
lished last month, should read $5.00, and 
teachers of ‘‘ Bedford and Blair counties,’’ 
should be teachers of ‘‘ Beaver and Blair 
counties,’’ $21.00. July rith, 1893, some 
one handed me $5.45. I put the amount 
in bank, but failed to make the individual 
credit. Will any one giving me that 
amount about that time write me? Dur- 
ing the month I have received from the 
teachers of Pittsburg $50, and from the 
teachers of Northumberland county, Pa., 
$10. The total amount now in hand is 
$1,024.82. A number of counties are not 
represented in this fund atall. I have 
sufficient State pride to want to see every 
county represented. Can’t we have this? 
Can’t we run the amount up to $1,500 
before March 1st ?’’ Address John A. M. 
Passmore, Treasurer, 1024 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





IN preaching at Holy Trinity church, 
during Advent, Canon Wilberforce sug- 
gested that a new clause be added to the 
Litany ‘‘ for the benefit of people who are 
not ashamed to denominate themselves 
as if they were the only Christian com- 
munity or party.’’ This is the prayer he 
recommends: ‘‘ From all the paralyzing 
cant of hands uplifted in church and arms 
hanging down in work ; from all the mis- 
erable mummery of a stately ceremonial 
and a mean, self-concentrated daily life; 





from the ghastly contrast of a perfectly 
orthodox creed and a thoroughly heath- 
enish heart: good Lord deliver us?”’ 





BisHop DOANE, of the Episcopal 
church, divides schools into three classes: 
non-religious, irreligious, and ecclesiasti- 
cal. This classification is very suggest- 
ive, although it does not take account of 
the possibility that an ecclesiastical school 
may be religious in name and predomin- 
antly irreligious in spirit and life. Put 
into the public school teachers, who have 
felt the grace of God in their hearts, and 
the schools will not be godless, although 
they must be non-religious from the very 
nature of our American institutions. In 
other words, secular education is not 
necessarily irreligious, nor is a parochial 
school necessarily helpful in promoting 
true religion. In this respect everything 
depends upon the spirit which pervades 
the teacher’s life and conduct. 

In the same article in 7he /ndependent, 
the learned Bishop claims that the read- 
ing of a few verses of the Bible can neither 
hurt nor help the children. ‘‘It is folly,’’ 
says he, ‘‘to call it religious teaching. 
It is hardly true to call it a religious act.”’ 
Where the reading of the Bible becomes 
a lifeless ceremony, it can certainly do no 
good. In this, as in every other kind of 
reading, the pupil may hear and see the 
words without getting the truths which 
the words enshrine. On the other hand, 
we can not conceive of any school exer- 
cise better adapted to awaken and develop 
the moral sense than a devout perusal of 
the Book of books. 





Ir is only within a generation that the 
British government has felt it to be a 
paramount duty to aid in the work of na- 
tional education. Until the Act of 1870, 
the schools receiving state aid were 
schools founded and controlled by one or 
another of the religious denominations, 
with the Church of England of course in 
the van. Even now, says Zhe Forum, 
these voluntary or denominational schools 
provide accommodations for two-thirds 
of the elementary school attendance in 
England and Wales, or for 3,651,511 
children. In 1870 there was introduced 
what is called the School Board system, 
by which it was provided that any de- 
ficiency in school accommodation in any 
district must be supplied by a school 
board elected by the ratepayers. These 
two—the voluntary or denominational 
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and the school board system—now pro- 
vide the elementary education for the 
country at an annual cost to the state of 
about $17,500,000; to which must be 
added the heavy annual expenditure by 
the denominational agencies, that of the 
Church of England being far the largest. 





IN a recent letter from Dr. Crumbaugh, 
he says: ‘‘An incident relating to a little 
boy of mine two years old may interest 
you. It is summer time, and the lad is 
lying flat on the ground in the yard, in- 
tensely interested in something. I call 
to him, ‘Fred, what are you doing?’ 
‘Pa’in (playing) ’if my tozzens’ (cous- 
ins). I call him to me, and am explain- 
ing what lies are. ‘Tum and see.’ Go- 
ing with him, I find that he has a dozen 
or more caterpillars of many colors cor- 
alled in a circular den of sand-walls. Safe 


_ they are, and he knows it, for the sand 


lets them down as they try toescape. But 
what about the ‘cousins?’ Pointing to 
a lot of industrious insects, ‘ Dem’s my 
aunts, why not dese my tozzens?’’”’ 





At the annual meeting of the State 
Music Teachers’ Association, held re- 
cently at Harrisburg, the subject of the 
introduction of vocal music as a branch 
to be taught in the public schools was 
strongly urged. President Kurzenknabe, 
in his address to the Association, said 
that one of its leading objects is to have 
music made one of the regular studies in 
the schools, that fifty-four counties, fifty- 
one county superintendents, twenty-two 
city and borough superintendents, two 
hundred and ninety-five principals of high 
schools and academies, with professors in 
conservatories, universities, seminaries 
and colleges, have endorsed petitions 
favoring the proposed legislation. Nearly 
all the State Normal Schools have like- 
wise put themselves on record’as favoring 
such a law. Among others in active 
sympathy with the project are Dr. Brooks, 
superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia, all of his assistant superin- 
tendents, and seventy-five principals of 
schools and high schools in that city. 
From several counties there have been 
received petitions in favor of teaching 
music in the public schools. Asshowing 
some of the good effects of the Associa- 
tion, reports have been received to the 
effect that there is a fair inquiry for a bet- 
ter grade of teaching; that musical soci- 
eties are increasing throughout the State; 
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that rudimental and singing classes are 
becoming more numerous; that there is a 
marked interest in choir and congrega- 
tional singing; that the orchestra is slowly 
but steadily gaining ground in being in- 
troduced into the Sunday-schools and the 
church, and that vocal music in the pub- 
lic schools is everywhere popular. Inter- 
esting musical exercises were had at the 
afternoon and evening sessions. After 
the close of the first session Governor and 
Mrs. Pattison gave the members of the 
Association a reception at the Executive 
Mansion. The next annual meeting will 
be held at Williamsport. 





By the Act of April 24, 1894, women in 
the State of Ohio may vote or be voted 
for at any election for school directors or 
members of the Board of Education. 
The ‘‘ Boxwell Law’’ which admits into 
the High Schools free of charge pupils 
from the surrounding districts who suc- 
cessfully pass the required examination, 
was amended by the last legislature of 
Ohio so as to provide that pupils residing 
in one county and desiring to attend a 
high school in any adjoining county 
shall be examined in the county in which 
the High School they wish to attend is 
situated. The examinations are held on 
the first Saturday of March and April, or 
of April and May, of each year. In 1892 
there were 2131 applicants, of whom 1341 
passed the examination successfully ; in 
1893, 4018 applicants, and 2234 passed ; 
1894, 4576 applicants, and 2293 passed. 





THE real estate mortgage movement 
during the ten years from 1880 to 1890 is 
astonishing. During that time 9,517,747 
real estate mortgages were made in the 
United States, representing an incurred 
indebtedness of $12,094,877,793. The 
number of mortgages made during one 
year increased from 643,143 in 1880 to 
1,226,323 in 1889, or 90.68 per cent., and 
the yearly incurred -indebtedness in- 
creased from $710,888,504 in 1880 to 
$1,752,568, 274 in 1889, or 146.58 per cent. 
Since these mortgages, to a large extent, 
must represent improvements on real es- 
tate, they give us a glimpse of the won- 
derful progress of the United States. 





Amonc the bills before the Legislature 
is one to establish a bureau of education 
in the city government of Philadelphia, to 
supersede the present efficient Board of 
Education. This would supersede both 
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the local Boards of Directors in the wards, 
with which the city could very well dis- 
pense, and also the Board of Education, 
whose members are selected by the Judges 
of the Courts of Common Pleas; would 
place the spending of some three and a 
half to four millions of dollars a year in 
the hands of a member of the Mayor’s 
staff, and would centralize the direction 
of the schools. Of this bill 7te American 
says: ‘‘ While our school system would 
be benefited by abolishing the ward 
Boards, it would be injured to a still 
greater degree by taking away the Board 
of Education. It is true, this is not an 
ideal body. It contains some men who 
have no particular fitness for its duties. 
But it also contains so many who do pos- 
sess that fitness, that it isa good working 
body for its purposes. Under the presi- 
dency of both Mr. Sheppard and his 
predecessor it has done its work well, and 
has carried the school system of the city 
very much farther toward its ideal, than 
could have been done without the ex- 
penditure of great toil and the exercise 
of close honesty. Its existence secures 
the discussion of every question before 
the eye of the public, and is a safeguard 
against hasty action, such as no single 
head of a department could offer. Its 
problems are not those which a single 
executive officer is competent to meet. 
They are complex social questions, which 
require thinking and rethinking, and 
which must be studied on this side and 
on that. Another advantage in the pres- 
ent system is the continuity of manage- 
ment it secures. Its members retire in a 
small number each year, and their places 
are taken by fresh nominees. The new 
plan would involve a complete change in 
the direction with each new Mayor, and 
nobody would know what to expect of 
the new head of the department. The 
schools would enter upon a course of 
restless and expensive experiment, no 

lan of education getting time enough to 
be fairly tested.’’ 





WE must have the stimulus of good 
company, good men, good women, both 
in and out of books. None have more 
imperative need of this than teachers. It 
is to them the very bread of intellectual 
and spiritual life. Dealing with little 
things makes men little. It isa fixed law 
that complete absorption in the trifling af- 
fairs of daily life dwarfs the faculties of the 
soul. If we would become broad and 
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strong, we must give at least some time 
to matters of larger moment. A widening 
horizon is one of the conditions of healthy 
growth. Reading common-place books 
is a debilitating process. Persistently in- 
dulged in, it produces a state of mind 
bordering on imbecility. The folly of 
those who deliberately discard the great 
writers in prose and poetry to keep com- 
pany with the vast host of mediocre 
authors, is beyond comprehension. Think 
of your near friends and your influence 
upon them, of your outer circle of ac- 
quaintance, of the boys and girls before 
you and around you in your school life— 
and both for yourself and others make it 
your sacred duty to grow on towards 
higher and better things. 





In speaking of the needs of the public 
schools of New York, Prof. Felix Adler, 
of the Ethical Culture Society, says: 
‘‘What we want is a larger measure of 
public spirit and more people who will 
make the necessary sacrifices for the pub- 
lic good. We want to take the school 
out of politics. The power to appoint 
teachers should be put in the hands of 
experts, not laymen.”’ 





RARELY does a public-spirited parent 
live in the child so effectually as Boston’s 
great educational benefactress, the late 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway, lives in her son, 
Augustus. The beautiful gymnasium of 
Harvard University is his gift. He sent 
all the teachers of his town—Canton, 
Mass.—to the World's Fair at his own 
expense, and now he has done the most 
unique thing on record. A year ago Mr. 
Hemenway realized that the old school- 
house of the town was ill-adapted to 
modern educational needs, so with char- 
acteristic modesty and generosity he set 
about a plan to remedy it. One day he 
went over to the school and began to talk 
the matter over with the children. 
Would they like a new school-house? 
Would they take good care of one if 
built? Would they study hard and be 
worthy of having a new building ? These 
were some of the questions propounded 
to the boys and girls, who chorused back 
the most enthusiastic ‘‘ Yes!’’ So the 
plan was formed that every boy and girl 
should earn and save all he could for the 
next few months toward building the 
new school-house. And soon the tiny 
contribution boxes at the school held 
many a grimy little nickel and much- 
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polished cent. When Mr. Hemenway 
saw that the children were thoroughly 
in earnest he built a handsome, modern, 
and commodious school, which to-day is 
the greatest ornament of the town. In 
the entrance hall a large framed sheet at- 
tracts the visitor’s attention, and he 
stops to decipher, almost with filling 
eyes, the long list of crabbed or strag- 
gling little signatures of boys and girls 
who contributed to build the school- 
house. They are all there, every child 
in the school, and at the bottom of the 
list, in small and inconspicuous lettering, 
stands the name of Augustus Hemen- 
way. God bless such men wherever 
found! And he doth always bless them ! 
They have the generous will and the high 
courage of the angels, and ‘‘their works 
do follow them.”’ ‘* What / gave / have !"’ 


”_ 


LIBRARIES AND POPULAR EDU- 
CATION. 











\W* live in an age of sthools, an age in 
/ which everybody learns to read. 
Can it be said that everybody reads to 
learn? ‘To think of what people gene- 
rally read, is to furnish a partial answer to 
the question. Shakespeare, for instance, 
is often praised, seldom read. Classic 
literature adorns the library in fashion- 
able homes ; but the owner has little time 
for anything except the daily papers and 
the light fiction which is sold on railway 
trains. The modern newspaper is, in- 
deed, a marvel greater than the seven 
wonders of the ancient world. Fora cent 
or two you get an epitome of the world’s 
doings—its sports, its fashions, its busi- 
ness, its politics, its crimes, its wars. The 
news from every quarter of the earth is 
daily poured into the mind, as into a 
sieve, only to run out, leaving little or no 
trace behind. The kind of reading which 
gives the sense of mastery and results in 
storing up the treasures of wisdom in the 
mind, is in danger of becoming a lost art. 
Periodicals of transient interest crowd out 
the books of permanent value. 

Morover, the modern newspaper is 
made to sell. The primary aim is not to 
educate the reader, but to make money 
for the publisher. The help which the 
large dailies render in the cause of popu- 
lar education should not be despised on 
the one hand nor overestimated on the 
other. ‘‘ The worst consequences of the 
newspaper habit,’’ says Spalding, ‘‘ may 
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be seen in the young, for whom each 
morning, like a daily meal, accounts of 
vice and crime are served up, to make 
them incapable of admiration, reverence 
and awe. What father employs burglars, 
murderers, adulterers or quacks, liars and 
sophists as tutors for his children? A 
man’s daily reading, like his habitual 
conversation, is a symbol of his life and 
character. To one who was presented to 
him, Socrates said, ‘Speak that I may 
see thee.’ Now he would say: ‘Show 
me what thou readest that I may see 
thee.’ ”’ 

Equally unpromising is the crop that 
the nation will reap from our comic 
papers. Whilst the ludicrous is a safety 
valve for the escape of popular discontent, 
the caricatures of men in public life tend 
to lessen the respect and reverence which 
youth should feel for those filling the 
highest offices in the gift of the people. 
In so far as you lessen a boy’s esteem for 
the rulers of the land, you also diminish 
his reverence for authority, and beget in 
him the spirit of disobedience, lawlessness 
and anarchy. 

Newspapers mould public opinion. All 
men are by nature inclined to let other 
people think for them. The reporter 
and the editor must furnish copy when 
the printer calls for it. This continual 
drain upon their productivity is apt to 
cause undue haste, and to beget the habit 
of loose thinking. ‘‘ The newspaper,’’ 
says the writer just quoted, ‘‘is the 
sewer of average opinion. It is well this 
should have issue, but when we drink or 
bathe, we seek pure fountains and clear 
streams. Half of all that is printed is 
harmful, and of the remainder more than 
half is superfluous. It is a problem 
whether the daily newspaper wil! not 
eventually submerge both intellect and 
conscience.’’ He goes so far as to 
announce the paradox that it were better 
not to read at all than to read only news- 
papers. Many others-have written in the 
same strain. 

‘“Why are so many business men,”’ 
says Wilder, ‘‘silent and embarrassed 
when the subject of per cents. is dropped 
and when the conversation moves on 
lines of art, music, science, history and 
religion? It is because they have denied 
the wisdom of men now dead; and yet 
barring a few inventions, in what realm 
of thought and action did not that now 
silent majority, when aglow with life, 
surpass us of one brief generation? These 
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one-idea men. who neglect books—and it 
is wasted sympatby to plead lack of time 
in these days of handy half-hour volumes 
and magazines that condense the conclu- 
sions of thinkers into a few paragraphs— 
are missing the essence, the aim of life. 
Thought enriches the mind, and clarifies 
the soul, and lays hold on eternity. Far 
be it from me to disparage men who toil 
faithfully that they and theirs may pros- 
per; but in these days when the pursuit 
of a dollar is mania, when by a man’s 
worth is meant his bank account, what 
better occasion than this to reassert that 
mind is above matter, that things perish- 
able are designed but to equip us for en- 
joyment of the things of mind and soul ; 
that food and raiment once earned, our 
search is then for truth, for light, and fo 
God.”’ ; 

The great merchant prince A. T. 
Stewart was at an evening banquet, sur- 
rounded by professors and literary men. 
A Yale professor quoted a passage from 
Homer. Turning to the merchant he 
apologized and added: ‘‘ No doubt that 
is Choctaw in your ears.’’ Imagine the 
astonishment of all present when Mr. 
Stewart replied in Greek, and informed 
the company that he seldom allowed a day 
to pass without reading several hundred 
lines of Homer in the original. He did 
this for the purpose of keeping his mind 
bright and his thinking powers vigorous 
amid the cares of the largest mercantile 
establishment in America. 

A. T. Stewart's example shows the 
value of selection in what one undertakes 
to read. The best legacy a man can 
leave is a good book; the next best leg- 
acy is money to endow a library of well- 
selected books. One of the greatest 
favors which one man can bestow upon 
another, is to call attention to a good 
book; and next in rank is the service 
which is rendered in calling attention to 
some good article in a recent magazine or 
newspaper. No free library can afford to 
exclude the best periodicals. Amid much 
that has only transient value, are found 
articles of inestimable value because they 
enshrine the best thought and the latest 
investigations. Not all books are of 


equal value. To select the best and to 
neglect the rest is the aim of every good 
student. Some books a man may wish to 
use but once in a life-time; others he 
may have occasion to consult at long in 
tervals ; both kinds should be accessible 
in a public library. Only those which 
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are in frequent or constant use should be 
bought for the average man’s private li- 
brary. For men of modest means it is 
unwise to fill the home with editions of 
the standard authors when these can be 
obtained from a neighboring library. 
Motives of economy would here dictate 
the purchase of standard authors for one 
collection of books accessible to all, in- 
stead of purchasing them for every home 
in which a reader of such books can be 
found. 

A just sense of the value of free public 
libraries has hardly been awakened in 
the people of Pennsylvania. Philadel- 
phia started libraries in the last centnry, 
and still ranks third as a city of libraries 
among her American rivals. The liber- 
ality of Carnegie led to the founding of 
libraries in Pittsburg, Allegheny and 
Braddock. Scranton, Wilkesbarre and 
Johnstown boast of public libraries. The 
cities and towns which are the seats of 
colleges and other higher institutions of 
learning, have libraries specially adapted 
to the needs of their professors and stu- 
dents. Comparatively few centres of 
population have good-sized collections of 
books for the benefit of the public. The 
appointment of a library commission to 
aid in the establishment of public li- 
braries, would greatly promote the intel- 
lectual advancement of the people of 
Pennsylvania. 

One object of the school should be to 
teach the use of books. Manv examples 
might be cited to show what can be done 
through the combined effort of teachers 
and librarians. In October, 1884, the 
principal of the North School of Hartford, 
Connecticut, began to take ten or twelve 
books at a time for the use of classes in 
Geography and United States History. 
The report of 1887 says: *‘ The North 
School has made use of the library for 
three years... . The habit of careful, 
intelligent reading shows itself to a 
marked degree in the ease with which 
the pupils express themselves in writing, 
their choice of words, and their interest 
in everything relating to the subjects 
which they study. When a boy comes 
for a book on his own account, not the 
school’s, that will give him the English 
side of the American Revolution, his 
mind has been awakened to something 
beyond the usual blind acceptance of 
text books.’’ 

‘In 1889,’’ says librarian Caroline M. 
Hewens, of the same city, ‘‘the older 
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classes of the South and Lawrence Street 
Schools began to use our books. The 
$400,000 required for the remodeling of 
the Wadsworth Athenzeum and the use 
of the corporations occupying it, includ- 
ing a public library, was raised by sub- 
scriptions varying from $100,000 to the 
pennies brought by the little children in 
the free kindergartens. The pupils in 
the public schools gave more than $600 to 
the fund, and on account of the interest 
which they had shown in it, it was de- 
cided at a special meeting of the library 
board in October, 1890, that they should 
enjoy to a certain extent the privileges 
of the free library before it was opened to 
the public. The three schools mentioned 
above had up to this time been paying 
subscribers, but now the older classes in 
every district have the offer of the free 
use of books in connection with their 
work. ‘Teachers, whether they had 
already been in the habit of taking books 
or not, were asked to use the library. 
The two debating clubs in the high 
school were invited to take out material 
for their speeches and the seniors for their 
graduating essays. It was voted to spend 
$150 for duplicate copies of books relating 
to United States History. * * * About 
1,000 volumes were charged on the 
school cards between November, 1890, 
and June, 1891, and fourteen districts en- 
joyed and read the books.’’ 

As soon as this library was made free 
to all the children, the demand for fairy 
tales increased. From June, 1892, to 
June, 1893, 947 volumes of children’s 
stories and 130 of other books for children 
were purchased, and during the following 
year the number of additions was largely 
increased. The moral influence of such 
reading can hardly be overestimated. It 
tends to banish the reading of vicious and 
blood-curdling literature which is always 
sought by boys who must pay for what 
they read. 

While the writer was engaged in teach- 
ing, the nephew of a United States Sen- 
ator read some books of wild adventure. 
His imagination was inflamed; he ran 
away from home and wandered as far as 
China, only to return mourning over the 
valuable time he had wasted. How ac- 
counts of adventure influence boys, was 
illustrated during last year. A general 
who had escaped from Libby prison dur- 
ing the Civil War, lectured before an 
Orphans’ Home. The thrilling account 
which he gave of his adventures made 
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the boys eager for similar experiences, 
and during the ensuing week half a dozen 
of them made their escape from the Home. 
The utmost care in the choice of the lit- 
erature which is made easy of access, is 
essential to any scheme of education 
which aims at preparation for citizenship, 
as well as that which aims at noble man- 
hood or womanhood. 

Mr. Poole, whose fame has become in- 
ternational through the Index which 
bears his name, inaugurated in the Chi- 
cago Public Library the policy of pur- 
chasing as many duplicates of a book as 
were needed to supply the demands of 
the school children. During certain 
days rare books on Botany and other sct- 
ences were displayed upon tables in the 
library, and teachers were permitted to 
bring entire classes for the purpose of in- 
specting the plates and listening to ex- 
planations upon the same. The value of 
such privileges for teaching the uses of a 
library cannot be overestimated. 

Pennsylvania needs a law to enable 
School Directors to purchase collections 
of books for the children. Lists of books 
suitable for the purpose should be pre- 
pared by some competent authority, to 
prevent the waste of public money upon 
books of doubtful value. A clause in the 
school law as it now stands forbids the 
use of school funds for the purchase of 
books for a school library, except such 
works of a strictly professional character 
as shall be necessary and proper for the 
study and improvement of the teachers. 
Under existing laws all money to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of school libraries 
must be raised in other ways than by 
taxation. A more short-sighted policy 
could hardly be imagined. 

‘The time is not far distant,’’ says a 
writer in the Lzbrary Magazine, ‘‘ when 
every school will have library books 
in circulation among the pupils. A 
teacher not altogether in sympathy 
with the plan of sending pupils to the 
library for study and consultation, tried 
the experiment a few weeks ago. He 
picked out five boys who were considered 
somewhat mischievous. After they had 
been here two or three times, he paid a 
visit to the library to sec how they were 
getting along. He expressed himself to 
me before going to the reference depart- 
ment in this way: ‘I expect to find them 
doing anything but studying.’ After an 
absence of ten minutes he returned to say 
that he was delighted to find the boys 
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studying and apparently much interested 
in their work! He is now a firm believer 


in the co-operation of the public library | 
A principal once | 


and the public schools. 
said he could make good use of the 
library if allowed to take twenty-five 
books at atime. When asked how many 
teachers were in the building, he answered 
about fifteen, and only one taking books 
for school use. He was informed that if 
the other fourteen would each take the 
six books as privileged by the rule of the 
trustees, there would be eighty-four books 
in use instead of the twenty-five he could 
do so much with. He took the hint, and 
is now using the library.’’ 

School libraries can be made to develop 
a taste for reading and study that will 
cemand the establishment of public lib- 
raries. Many years ago Horace Mann 
and others agitated the question of 
libraries in the State of Massachusetts. 
The fruits of the seed sown at that time 
are visible in many places to-day. Out 
of 351 cities and towns, 248 have free 
public libraries. If the twenty-five thou- 
sand teachers in Pennsylvania could be 
made to feel the need of library privileges, 
and if the million children under their 
tuition could be taught the proper use of 
books, free libraries would spring up in 
every centre of population, in every town- 
ship high school, and ere long public 
sentiment would make it impossible for a 
rich man to die in peace without bequeath- 
ing something in money or books to aid 
the nearest free library. Inno long time 
the founding of a library would be con- 
sidered a monument more durable than 
brass or marble. 

When that day comes, the University 
Extension lecturer will find at every 
centre the books to aid him in his work; 
books will be valued as they should be in 
every school and in every home, and this 
age will no longer fear comparison with 
the days in which Virgil wrote and 
Cicero spoke; days in which the imperial 
city had twenty-nine public libraries and 
school teachers had private collections 
ranging from thirty to sixty thousand 
volumes; in which the book trade of 
Rome had monopolized one entire street, 
and collections of books were found in 
every public bath and private villa. 
May the passion for good literature and 
good books which characterized the civil- 
ized world centuries ago, be revived in 
Pennsylvania before our people bid fare- 
well to the roth century. 
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WHAT OUR GOVERNORS SAY. 


is his biennial message to the Legisla- 

ture at its opening session, on New 
Year’s day, Governor Pattison has the fol- 
lowing paragraphs relating to the com- 
mon schools of the State: 

‘*Measured by the magnitude of the 
appropriation of public moneys, and by 
the number of individuals directly af- 
fected, the public schools are the most 
important interest of the State Govern- 
ment. The abundant revenues of the 
State have long since permitted the fore- 
sight and liberality of the Legislature to 
far outrun the required constitutional 
appropriation totheirsupport. Five and 
a half millions of dollars is the amount 
of the present annual State appropriation, 
and there seems to be no demand nor 
occasion for the diminution thereof. 

‘* When it is remembered that the total 
number of pupils of these schools in the 
State for the last school year was 1,040,- 
679 and the average attendance 759,560: 
the cost of school houses, purchasing 
buildings, renting, etc., $3,396,818.13; 
the cost of school text-books and supplles 
nearly two millions of dollars, and teach- 
ers’ wages $8,998,343.66; and that other 
statistics are on the same grand scale, 
some idea of the extent and importance 
of this department may be obtained. 

‘‘IT commend to your consideration in 
its entirety the report of the present 
highly competent, scholarly and faithful 
Superintendent of this department. It 
is, perhaps, of first importance that some 
of the defects and dangerous tendencies 
of the system should have intelligent 
consideration. A lack, in some quarters, 
of fit buildings, with proper conveniences, 
should warrant the withholding of the 
State appropriation, in the discretion of 
the State Superintendent, until he is 
satisfied that it will be applied in this 
direction. The fact that the average 
length of the school term is less in Penn- 
sylvania than in any of the adjacent 
States, excepting one, and that we rank 
eleventh of the States of the Union in this 
regard, is not creditable to the local man- 
agement of the schools in many districts 
of the State. The necessity of a school 
census; the demand for the extension of 
the ‘‘high school system’’ to rural dis- 
tricts; the advantage of some systematic 
study of the principles of citizenship, and 
the pernicious effects of selecting teachers 
through any favoritism and partisanship, 
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are clearly pointed out by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. His sug- 
gestions merit your earnest attention, 
and legislation appropriate to enforce 
them should be enacted. The furnishing 
of text-books and school-room supplies 
free of cost to the pupils, which was once 
considered an experiment, has proved an 
undoubted good. It works satisfactorily 
nearly everywhere, and it has largely in- 
creased school attendance. I continue to 
prefer such means of extending popular 
education to the rigors of a compulsory 
school law. 

‘‘The increasing popular demand for 
higher education ; the strengthening and 
development of Pennsylvania’s numerous 
excellent classical colleges and univer- 
sities, suggest their claims upon the 
liberality of the State.’’ 

In his inaugural address, two weeks 
later, Governor Hastings, the successor 
of Governor Pattison, makes the follow- 
ing reference to the public schools, 
touching with emphasis the feature of in- 
dustrial training: 

‘‘When we consider that the general 
education of the people is essential to the 
stability and perpetuity of the State, we 
may well contemplate further improve- 
ments in our free school system. The 
ordinary township or village school, while 
filling a most useful place, does to some 
extent fail in affording the means neces- 
sary to enable boys and girls to fit them- 
selves into useful places when every 
branch of employment seems to be al- 
ready overcrowded. We are living in 
what is called an age of invention. 
Human labor has been abridged and 
human comfort enlarged by American 
ingenuity as applied to mechanical prin- 
ciples, and that to a greater and more 
profitable extent than in any other coun- 
try or period of time. And yet the trend 
of free education has been such as to give 
very little prominence to industrial train- 
ing, to the education that prepares the 
rising generation to earn a living by the 
joint use of head and hand. A large 
percentage of the patrons of our public 
schools go from the school-house into the 
business of earning a livelihood. The 
province of the free school is and should 
be to assist them in preparing for what- 
ever lawful employment inclination or 
necessity may bring to them. There is 
large demand for education of this kind, 
and our present school system can readily 
be expanded to still greater usefulness in 
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this direction. I hope the time is not 
distant when our great State, from ‘the 
abundance of her wealth, will provide 
through her school system the oppor- 
tunity to every boy and girl within -her 
borders to obtain a thorough preparation 
for any calling or profession, as free from 
cost in the higher branches as the rudi- 
ments of an education may now be ob- 
tained in our township schools. When 
we take into consideration the higher 
institutions of learning that now depend 
largely upon the State for support and 
development, the additional cost of such 
educational expansion would not be a 
serious impediment.”’ 


> _ 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 


HE idea of establishing high schools 

at central points for the benefit of all 
the advanced pupils of a township, is 
taking root in some counties of Pennsyl- 
vania. The establishment df such schools 
should be encouraged in every possible 
way. The cities and boroughs have for 
years had graded schools with courses of 
study culminating in a high school. 
Many pupils from adjacent districts have 
paid tuition for the privilege of attending 
such high schools, but over large areas 
the sons and daughters of rural homes 
have been compelled to pay board ‘and 
tuition away from home if they desired 
any instruction beyond the common 
branches. 

Those whose parents could not afford 
the extra outlay of several hundred dol- 
lars per year, had to content themselves 
with the instruction of poorly paid teach- 
ers in ungraded schools. In many cases 
they went over the same subjects year 
after year, until disgusted with this weari- 
some iteration they left school and began 
life with such education as they hap- 
pened to have. Here and there a bright 
pupil under the tuition of a superior 
teacher succeeded in attaining the stand- 
ard of scholarship required for a pro- 
visional certificate, and after saving some 
money from a term of teaching spent it 
again ata Normal School, thereby gradu- 
ally fitting himself for more lucrative work 
elsewhere. By reason of these unfavor- 
able conditions many rural districts have 
made very little progress, in spite of the 
millions which our Legislature has ap- 
propriated for popular education. 

A noted educator on coming to Amer- 
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ica compared our system of public in- 
struction to a two-story building, well 
furnished on the first floor and well 
equipped on the second floor, but without 
a suitable stairway to ascend from the 
first to the second story. ‘To build this 
stairway our Legislature should foster a 
system of high schools by an annual ap- 
propriation to be distributed in sums pro- 
portionate to the number of years of study 
which each high school maintains be- 
yond the common branches. A standard 
of scholarship could then be fixed for the 
teachers in these high schools, and in 
less than a decade the standard of popular 
education throughout the State would be 
greatly elevated and improved. 

Our public schools have been managed 
largely in the interest of those who ex- 
pect to leave the farm. What has been 
done to promote the interest of those who 
are to remain on the farm ? 

In teaching the boys and girls to read, 
write and cipher, much has been, of 
course, accomplished for the rising gen- 
eration. He that has. /earned fo read, 
may henceforth read to learn. Fora cent 
or two he can buy a newspaper that will 
give him informatlon of what is transpir- 
ing the world over. Fora fraction of his 
day’s wages he can buy the Book of 
books to guide him in his religious faith 
and practice, and in his dealings with his 
fellowmen. In manifold ways the power 
to read, write and cipher, is of invaluable 
service to every man and woman in civi- 
lized society. 

The question, nevertheless, recurs: 
Have the public schools done for the 
farmer’s sons and daughters all that can 
be done to fit them for their future duties 
on the farm? The question must be an- 
swered in the negative. To read a treatise 
on agriculture intelligently, implies some 
knowledge of the elements of botany, 
chemistry, geology, physics and zoology, 
including entomology. The elements of 
these sciences are not half as difficult as 
many problems in percentage and cube 
root which are now inflicted upon pupils 
before they have reached the age at which 
the understanding can grapple with these 
things. 

The instruction in our public schools as 
hitherto given, has not opened the eyes 
of the pupil to the wonders of the farm, 
nor to many of the facts which lie at the 
basis of successful husbandry. We have 
taught many things about the stars which 
are millions of miles away from us,—nor 
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should this grandest of scenes ever be ig- 
nored or lightly regarded—but very little 
has been heard in the schools about the 
soil on which we tread, and from which 
we draw our subsistence. How few boys 
on the farm know the uses of the tassel 
and the silk in the growth of Indian corn! 
How few know anything about the eur- 
culio whose destructive ravages cause so 
much loss to the farmer! Where will 
you find a pupil who knows how the 
worm gets into the chestnut and apple? 
A teacher in the State of New York gave 
the people instruction in the care and cul- 
tivation of apple trees ; in a few years, it 
is said, he doubled the sale of apples from 
the county in which he taught. 

It is folly for any farmer to imagine 
that he knows all about agriculture, and 
if the schools were to open the eyes and 
minds of pupils to the possibilities before 
them, very much good would result from 
such instruction. The preparation of the 
soil for the seed, its improvement by till- 
age and by the rotation of crops, the 
weeds of the farm, the diseases of creps, 
the insects and the birds which are the 
friends or the foes of the farmer, the prin- 
ciples which underlie the feeding, care 
and management of horses, cows, sheep 
and swine; the cultivation of forest trees 
for shade, ornament and protection, and 
the still more important art of growing 
berries and fruit trees—these and kindred 
subjects of vital importance to the human 
race, receive attention in the schools of 
Canada and of other foreign countries; 
and we may well ask why these subjects 
have received no attention from the teach- 
ers and educators of Pennsylvania. 

The reason and the remedy for this 
condition of things are not difficult to find. 
On the one hand there has’ been no de- 
mand for this kind of instruction; and, on 
the other, our teachers have not had the 
necessary scientific information. Even if 
the books containing this information are 
at hand, some scientific training is needed 
to master them for purposes of instruction. 
The remedy is to be found in a system of 
Township High Schools. 

If a populous township or several 
sparsely settled townships were to estab- 
lish a high school at some central point, 
the advanced pupils could ride or drive 
to it from the more distant homes, leave 
their horses in sheds erected for the pur- 
pose, and return without fatigue or loss 
of time at the close of school. For such 
central high schools teachers could be se- 
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cured who are competent to give instruc- 
tion beyond the common branches and to 
impart the rudiments of agricultural sci- 
ence. In no long time public sentiment 
would change with reference to country 
life. Instead of creating in all the pupils 
and parents a desire to leave the farm for 
the sake of securing better educational 
advantages, the public school system 
would make education beyond the com- 
mon branches possible in every rural 
community, and inspire every child with 
a due sense of the intellectual dignity of 
the vocation of farming. 

Attention has been called to the some- 
what surprising fact that all the bank 
presidents of New York were at one time 
country lads. Strong men are made in 
the country, and are afterwards heard of 
in the cities. But the strong men invar- 
iably grow up in districts with good 
schools; or if in rare instances native tal- 
ent supplies the lack of early advantages 
and wins wealth in spite of all obstacles, 
the unlettered rich man is conspicuous 
for his efforts to provide better schools 
and better facilities for the rising gene- 
ration. 

What have the schools done for the 
son of the miner? Over 200,000 persons 
in Pennsylvania are engaged in and 
around the mines. Some knowledge of 
geology, especially of the strata of the 
earth, would make the miner far more 
intelligent and certainly not less service- 
able to hisemployer. Good high schools 
in mining regions would help to fit the 
boys for the important work of develop- 
ing our mineral resources. 

A system of township high schools 
would undoubtedly increase the attend- 
ance at our colleges. Most of these are 
under the control of some religious de- 
nomination. Our State constitution for- 
bids appropriations in aid of their im- 
portant work. Indirectly, however, these 
institutions could be aided without violat- 
ing either the letter or the genius of our 
constitution, if township high schools, 
fostered by liberal appropriations, would 
prepare students for admission into the 
freshman class. Most of our colleges no 
longer require Greek as an essential con- 
dition of admission; the other requisites 
could all be met by a rural high school 
under the care of a competent head-mas- 
ter with a course of study covering sev- 
eral years beyond the common branches. 

A few have entertained fears that our 
magnificent system of Normal Schools 
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might suffer injury from a system of 
township high schools. The principals 
of the Normal Schools cherish no fears 
on that score. At their recent meeting 
in Harrisburg they passed a unanimous 
resolution in favor of the plan. If the 
students who seek training in order to 
teach, had some knowledge of the ele- 
ments of science on entering the Normal 
School, the principals could inaugurate 
changes in harmony with their ideals; 
and Nature-study in the elementary 
schools would no longer be one of the 
things that are always preached, but sel- 
dom practised. 

But, sayssomechronic objector: ‘‘ Why 
tax the people to educate the children of 
the rich ?’’ Granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the assumption that only the chil- 
dren of the rich attend high schools, may 
we not justly reply that out of the purses 
of the rich come the taxes by which high 
schools are now supported? The as- 
sumption that only the children of the 
rich attend high schools, is, however, not 
founded on fact. The State College and 
the thirteen State Normal Schools, while 
doing their legitimate work, have, from 
the nature of the case, served as local 
high schools, and the children of all 
classes have availed themselves of the 
educational advantages thus placed within 
their reach. 

It is a matter of the highest moment 
to everybody that young people be 
thoroughly trained before they enter 
upon courses of professional study. We 
are all deeply interested in the cultivation 
of sciences which neither we nor our 
children can ever hope to study, because 
the benefits of such scientific knowledge 
come to us at second-hand when we need 
the optician, the physician, or some other 
expert, or when we avail ourselves of the 
many comforts and luxuries which result 
from the application of science to the art 
of living. ‘‘Men of science, as a rule,’’ 
says Horatio Seymour, ‘‘aré not able to 
reap the benefits of their own discoveries. 
They must content themselves with the 
happiness they feel in those studies which 
absorb their minds. The practical use, 
the golden gains of their knowledge, as 
a rule, pass over to the workshops, fac- 
tories, and counting-houses of ourcountry. 
You can not visit any scene of labor, or 
any prosperous business pursuit, where you 
will not find proofs upon every side that the 
full measure and the latest discoveries of 
knowledge and science are working to 
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help every form of industry and every 
measure to advance the welfare of society. 
There is no kind of property which is not, 
in some degree, made more valuable by 
every educated mind in its vicinity. 
Whoever will trace out this subject in all 
its. bearings and will add up its results, 
will find that its sum will be equal to the 
difference between a civilized and a savage 
community.’’ ‘‘ Nothing,’’ said he in 
another address, ‘‘can be more hurtful 
than a feeling that learning helps men of 
one condition more than another.’’ ‘To 
speak of the education of the classes at 
the expense of the masses, is folly indeed. 

Another fallacy must be pointed out 
before closing this discussion. Many 
talk as if the most essential requisite of a 
high school were a magnificent building 
with a splendid equipment, and hence 
lead the inexperienced to imagine that a 


high school is necessarily a very ex- 
pensive luxury. Fine buildings and 


costly equipments are not to be despised, 
but thev are not absolutely essential to a 
good high school. Education is the re- 
sult of mind playing upon mind and of 
will begetting will; it can never result 
merely from fine buildings or from ex- 


tensive collections of books, apparatus 
and natural curiosities, or even from 
simple contact with nature. The most 


important requisite of a high school is a 
high school teacher, one who knows more 
than the common branches and who can 
beget a desire for knowledge that will 
last while life lasts. ‘‘ Whether it be 
beautiful scenery, or noble monuments or 
venerable ruins, or painting or sculpture, 
or music or books, or contact with life,’’ 
says Spalding in 7hings of the Mind, 
‘‘ things presented to us educate us only 
inasmuch as we react upon them.’’ 

It takes a teacher to cause a pupil to 
react upon the things by which he is sur- 
rounded. The listless rustic experiences 
no uplifting in his soul, although he is in 
constant contact with the beauties and 
marvels of nature. Only a true teacher 
can inspire a community with a desire 
for knowledge strong enough to make 
parents and pupils sacrifice time and 
money in the study of science and litera- 
ture, and in the acquisition of information 
which is not merely useful, but also en- 
nobling. The day has gone by when the 
teacher is expected to know only what he 
teaches. The more he knows of what is 
to be acquired in all grades of school life 
from the Kindergarten to the University, 
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the better will he be able to direct the 
efforts of the pupil and to save him from 
a waste of energy, time, and money. 

Educationally speaking, the greatest 
need of the Keystone State at this time is 
a system of high schools with teachers in 
them who can beget a love ‘‘for the 
things of Nature and the things of the 
Mind.”’ 


‘““MY FATHER’S STORY.”’ 


\ }HO does not find pleasure in a story 
that is at once beautiful and good ? 
There is a suggestion in this, from a late 
issue of Harper’s Bazar, which may be 
helpful to many a reader. It is the 
spiritual man that is substantial and that 
should command our constant attention. 
The body is but the dress the spirit wears, 
changing, fading, falling. Why so much 
of Time and things that die? Let us 
think more of Eternity, and grow more 
each day into the atmosphere of that 
dreamed-of and hoped-for To-morrow. 

‘*The last visitor to arrive was Miss 
Lea. She is still there, telling Aunt 
Eleanor all the sad things she knows. 
Ever since I can remember she has al- 
ways come once a year, with a twelve- 
month's chronicle of tragedies, and three 
clean, carefully folded handkerchiefs, 
which she lays on ber lap, ready to cry 
upon while she relates them. She still 
thinks me frivolous when I speak cheer- 
fully of death. But I don't know why I 
should not. I always remember a story 
of my father’s. He said he heard itina 
convent in the East. I love my father’s 
stories. When he told me this one, he 
looked into the fire, and held his arm 
about me, patting me now and then on 
the shoulder. 

‘*He said that once the earth was even 
more beautiful than now, with the clear 
freshness of an early summer dawn. 
Men and women, too, were more beauti- 
ful, a radiance in their faces no one can 
describe, but which we now know all 
came because they walked and talked 
with God, as the old books say. Their 
bodies were only like the houses or the 
temples that they dwelt in, or even like 
the clothes they wore—something given 
them to use. 

‘‘But by-and-by, my father said, and 
he always paused here in his story, the 
very beauty of the body was felt so 
strongly that, instead of looking at it as 
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a thing to be used, men separated it from 
their spirits, and began to love it for it- 
self. When they did this, anxiety crept 
in, and fear, and they brought in disease, 
and then despair followed. The faster 
and faster these things came, the more 
men turned to them, and so they dwelt 
together in misery. They could think 
of nothing, talk of nothing, believe in 
nothing, but the evils that were happen- 
ing. They studied the laws of the body 
so hard, and the laws of disease, that 
they forgot every other law of life, and 
let themselves be governed by these, liv- 
ing quite separate from the spirit, only 
thinking of it when they covered their 
faces and held up their hands in despair 
or prayer, none knew which. Joy and 
beauty fled, and men, governed by these 
new laws they had made, were oppressed 
and bent. 

‘Then it was—and I wish I could give 
my father’s words, but I cannot—that an 
angel in heaven, stirred to compassion 
—and love without compassion in it is 
not love at all—rose, and looking toward 
the Throne, craved a boon—to go to 
earth and carry deliverance there. With 
outstretched hand, the boon granted, the 
angel, full of loving purpose, turned 
and sped. To the old and _ withered 
among men he came first, and, behold ! 
as they touched his hand and listened to 
his promise, they stepped out at once 
into new conditions of life, leaving their 
bent bodies to earth, which, like a gertle 
mother, held them to her heart, till even 
the ugly among them were transformed 
into new and wondrous forms of beauty. 

‘To all created things in air or water 
this Angel of Mercy came with radiant 
smile and hopeful word. Sometimes when 
a soul was wanted for work elsewhere he 
came to a child. Then the mother’s 
heart was wrung, and the Angel, seen 
through tears, was transformed into a 
monster who destroyed. 

‘‘And so, after long years, this Angel's 
heart was wrung, and speeding back to 
heaven, speech was had once more before 
the Throne. There he told that nothing 
on earth, no flower that bloomed nor bird 
that sang, had been without the touch of 
his outstretched hand, and still the world 
sorrowed, not recognizing its deliverance. 
But the Angel, looking in God’s face, 
knew all at once that though he must 
journey back to earth to the hard unfin- 
ished work so nobly begun, there must 
come one after greater and nobler still, 








whose work would wipe away his own, 
and joy and gladness once more fill the 
world. Then for the second time the 
Angel, full of gladness, sped to the earth 
with radiant smile and outstretched hand. 

‘In the Eastern convent where my 
father heard the story, they tell it twice a 
year, at Easter and again on Christmas 
eve, and always wheu one has died among 
them.”’ 


_— —_ —— 


PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY. 


Morton, of New York State, lay stress 
in their messages on the necessity of af- 
fording legislative protection to the forest 
domain of the State. New York has 
thrown around her forest reservation the 
protection of a_ special constitutional 
amendment. Pennsylvania, says the 
Philadelphia Press, lags behind in this 
respect, but is likely to make a decided 
advance through the stimulus and influ- 
ence of the State Forestry Commission, 
whose report is promised for March 15th. 
We wish that it could be presented earlier, 
but the task imposed on the Commission 
of two is too great for its due performance 
between the sessions of the Legislature. 
We understand, however, that two bills 
have been prepared by or at the instance of 
the Commission, which express its judg- 
ment of what the Legislature should do 
to maintain a forest growth at the head- 
waters of its rivers and to create a public 
interest in forest culture and preservation. 

The commissioners have visited all the 
forest and head-waters counties of the 
State. They report as follows: ‘‘We 
have found extensive areas of the State 
depopulated, waste, and becoming each 
year more impoverished, and we have ar- 
rived at the profound conviction that un- 
less some counteracting agencies be set at 
work, the productive capacity of from a 
sixth toa fourth of the Commonwealth 
will be most seriously impaired. Between 
land stripped of timber and steep hillsides 
which have proved unremunerative in 
agriculture there exists a vast area, the 
present tendency of which is to become 
constantly worse, until no crop can be 
hoped for from it.’’ 

One of the forest bills which the Legis- 
lature will be asked to pass provides for 
the establishment of three separate forest 
reservations within certain counties 
named, each of which shall contain no 
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less than 40,000 acres of land in a con- 
tinuous area. It also provides that at 
least half of the lands chosen for these re- 
servations shall have a minimum altitude 
of eight hundred feet above sea-level, and 
that all of the land shall be of a character 
better suited to the growth of trees than 
to mining or agriculture. The Forest 
Commission is to select these lands, and 
is authorized to purchase them at prices 
not exceeding two dollars an acre where 
this can be directly accomplished; and 
where this is not possible, full power is 
given to condemn such lands as reserva- 
tions for the use and behoof of the Com- 
monwealth, subject to such conditions as 
the legally constituted authorities may 
impose. It is further provided that the 
State Geological Survey shall examine 
the land so acquired and make a report, 
with accompanying maps and illustra- 
tions upon their value as water-sheds and 
reservoirs; and that the State Board of 
Health, the State Board of Agriculture 
and the Fisheries Commission shall each 
report every year upon the uses and value 
of these reservations in relation to the 
several subjects within their jurisdiction. 

Another bill provides for public illus- 
trated lectures on forestry and economic 
zoology. We assume that some measure 
will be drafted and presented having for 
its object the prevention of forest fires, 
as that is one of the objects for which the 
Commission was appointed. Governor 
Pattison recommends that the Commission 
be continued with enlarged or more spe- 
cific functions looking toward the re- 
demption and conservation of the wood- 
lands. Certainly the good work which 
it is possible for it to do is only begun. 
No man in the state is more competent 
than Professor Rothrock, the botanist of 
the Commission, to prepare a full report 
of permanent value on the native and 
adopted trees and shrubs of Pennsylvania. 
A work of this character gotten up with 
the completeness and detail of Dr. War- 
ren’s ‘‘ Birds of Pennsylvania’’ would be 
of inestimable value. The State of Ne- 
braska has just pnblished a work of this 
character; Massachusetts has an admir- 
able and most interesting volume on this 
subject; but Pennsylvania, a_ typical 
American forest state, has never had its 
native and acquired forest wealth de- 
scribed and put on record. By all means 
continue the Forestry Commission. It 
has years of useiul and needful work 
ahead of it. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson: The County 
Institute, twenty-eighth annual session, 
metin Kittanning. Although the weather 
was disagreeable, the court room, in which 
the Institute met, was crowded every ses- 
sion, and many were not able to gain ad- 
mittance on Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
doons. The citizens of the town and county 
showed ‘their interest by attending in large 
numbers. The instructors were all well 
pleased with the good order and close at- 
tention of the large audiences. The in- 
structors were Drs. Henry R. Sanford, S. 
C. Schmucker, T. B. Noss and A. E. 
Maltby, Supts. J. M. Berkey and Samuel 
Hamilton, and Prof. John J. Osensee. The 
members of the Institute were encouraged 
and enlivened by the visit of Deputy Supt. 
Houck. Dr. Waller, Dr. Davis and Supt. 
Beer were also present and made addresses. 
The evening entertainments were by the 
Franz Wilczek Concert Company, Hon. 
Henry Hall, Frank R. Hindman, Esq., and 
Hon. Henry Watterson. One of the most 
important movements in the right direction 
was the formation of the School Directors’ 
Association of Armstrong County. The 
officers elected are Mr. J. H. McLain, Presi- 
dent ; Dr. J. A. Armstrong, Vice-President ; 
C. S. Bovard, Secretary, and W. F. Broad- 
head, Treasurer. The gentlemen who were 
instrumental in forming the Association 
were J. H. McLain, Esq., W. C. Guthrie, C. 
S. Bovard and Supt. Hamilton, of Alle- 
gheny county. It is hoped that the schools 
of the county will be greatly benefited by 
the efforts of this Association to advance the 
interests of education. 

BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: Besides two 
Local Institutes which I attended, the 
County Institute was held during the 
month. Of the 277 teachers, 273 were pres- 
ent ; at least two of those absent were sick. 
During the week we experienced one of the 
severest snow storms we have had for 
years ; yet the attendance of teachers was 
never better, and all the exercises were un- 
usually interesting and profitable. The 
storm prevented a large attendance of di- 
rectors on ‘‘ Directors’ Day.”’ 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: School work in 
the county was never so prominently before 
the people. The demands for public meet- 
ings are too numerous to be met. Mann 
township,placed a flag on each of its six 
school houses. ‘Teachers, scholars and 
patrons joined in the exercises. The P. O. 
S. of A. presented the flags. The work 
they did merits high praise. Our County 
Institute was a success. We had an aver- 
age attendance of 290 teachers, and the 
house was too small to accommodate the 
audiences. All told we had an average at- 
tendance of from 800 to 1000. Theattention 
and order were remarkable. More than too 


directors were in attendance, some of whom 
remalned three days. We are glad to be 
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able to say that the Institute is keeping 
place with the advance of our schools. We 
should be glad to mention our own teach- 
ers who rendered such valuable service dur- 
ing the week, each one performing well his 
or her part of the programme ; but the men- 
tion of one would mean the mention of all, 
since all did so well; hence we must pass 
them with the single remark—never, so far 
as our knowledge of the Institute extends, 
did the home talent do so well. To their 
hearty good will, their enthusiasm, and 
their willingness to do whatever was as- 
signed them and to do it well, isin a great 
measure due the unprecedented sticcess of 
this Institute. Not only those who took part 
but those who listened, by their undivided 
attention, aided the workers. Lastly, it 
may be worthy of note to say that the 
teachers, through L. J. McGregor, of Hynd- 
man, presented the Superintendent with a 
beautiful gold watch as a mark ot their ap- 
preciation of the work being done. This 
gift, as we understand, was purchased by a 
free-will offering of the teachers, no one be- 
ing permitted to pay more than twenty-five 
cents. 

BerKs—Supt. Zechman: During the 
month of December. Local Institutes were 
held in Temple, Lenhartsville and Rehrers- 
burg. These meetings are always well at- 


tended by teachers, directors and patrons. 
The course of study adopted by the last 
County Institute is followed as ‘closely as 


ossible. Womelsdorf and Boyertown 
ave added music to their course. It is 
hoped that the day is not far distant when 
music will have a place in the curriculum as 
secure as that of arithmetic, reading, writing, 
spelling, and the other ordinary branches 
of the common school course of study. 
BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The Annual Insti- 
tute, held at Hollidaysburg, was well at- 
tended. ‘The instruction so ably given will 
doubtless inspire our teachers to more 
earnest work in their schools. 
Bucks—Supt. Slotter: The East Rockhill 
schools have each been furnished with a 
copy of the International Dictionary. An 
educational meeting was held on Thursday 
evening, December 13, under the auspices 
of the teachers of Morrisville. The room 
was filled to overflowing with patrons and 
friends of the schools. Well prepared 
papers on Physical Training, Vocal Music 
in the Public Schools, and School Libraries 
were read by teachers of the schools. The 
illustrative class exercises were especially 
good, reflecting great credit upon both 
teachers and pupils. Dr. Isaac Woodman, 
one of the directors, read an excellent paper 
on Moral Training in the Public Schools. 
Dr. Green, Principal of the State Normal 
School of Trenton, N. J., addressed the 
meeting on School Economy. 
CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Adams township 
has furnished each school with Webster's 
International Dictionary, and improved the 
heating apparatus in four houses. Richland 
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has also supplied each school with the In- 
ternational Dictionary, besides improving 
Myers and Grovier schools. 
CAMERON—Supt. Herrick : A Local insti- 
tute was held in Sinnemahoning, being 
well attended by teachers of the county as 
well as patrons of the school. Independent 
district furnished the new International 
Dictionary to all its schools. Primary lan- 
guage charts have bean adopted in a major- 
ity of the schools of the countv. 
CENTRE—Supt. Gramley: The absorbing 
educational event of the month was the 
County Institute. Excluding the borough 
of Philipsburg, we have 259 teachers, and 
all but two were present. The absent ones 
from Philipsburg numbered eleven. The 
Institute was most successful, the instruct- 
ors were all able, and consequently the in- 
struction was of a high order; and the inter- 
est of the teachers was ‘maintaned to the 
close. The jaunt to Pennsylvania State 
College was a digression from the usual 
routine of Institute work, but it was ‘‘the 
most popular event of the week.’’ The 
Faculty gave us a very warm welcome. 
Nearly four hours were spent at the college, 
half of which was devoted to seeing the 
sights. The educational interests of our 
county will not suffer on account of this di- 
gression. The excursion was free to the 
teachers. The meeting of the Directors’ As- 
sociation was unusually well attended. A 
patriotic sentiment was awakened at Pleas- 
ant Gap by a flag raising. The flag was 
presented by the P.O. S. of A., of Belle- 
fonte, and several able addresses were made 
by representative men of the Order. 
CLARION—Supt. Beer: I held a Local In- 
stitute at St. Petersburg. Notwithstanding 
the bad weather we had an interesting meet- 
ing. On December 7, an evening meeting 
was held at Edenburg. The County Super- 
intendent and Prof. C. E. Rugh, of the 
Clarion Normal, spoke to an audience of 
about 350 people. Much enthusiasm was 
manifested. The sessions on the following 
Saturday were of a very interesting charac- 
ter. The County Institute was a pro- 
nounced success. There are now only 
twelve teachers in the county who are not 
reading the work suggested by the Superin- 
tendent. 
CLEARFIELD—Supt. 
County Institute was well attended and 
seemingly enjoyed by all. The county is 
divided into ten districts for Local Institute 
purposes during the months of January and 
February. Sickness prevails in many pa ts 
of the county, causing small attendance; 
otherwise there is the usual good work and 
results. The directors held their meeting 
on Thursday, December 20. It was a de- 
cided success. They are beginning to take 
hold of and freely discuss leading educa- 
tional questions. 
CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: Our County In- 
stitute was held, with the following in- 
structors: Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, A. S. 


Youngman: The 
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Draper, Byron W. King, M. G. Brumbaugh, 
A. E. Winship, R. W. Perkins, Profs. C. H. 
Albert and W. J. Wolverton. The evening 
entertainments were given by Draper, King, 
Winship, and the Arion Sextette. Judging 
from the interest and attendance, our Insti- 
tute was a success. Many of our teachers 
say it was the must helpful Institute they 
ever attended. Dr. Schaeffer made his first 
appearance among us, and captivated our 
people. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: Decided im- 
provements have been made in some of the 
school buildings by the directors of Con- 
cord township. Upper Darby is building a 
fine two-room brick house at Cardington. 
A part of this district, by a recent decree of 
the court, has been annexed to the borough 
of Clifton Heights, and after the first Mon- 
day in June, 1895, will become a part of the 
Clifton Heights school district. The an- 
nexed portion takes with it one of Upper 
Darby’s modern school buildings. The di- 
rectors of Radnor were obliged to appoint 
an additional teacher at Wayne, now mak- 
ing six, whereas seven vears ago there was 
but one. Wayne has grown very rapidly, 
and the directors have determined that the 
best school facilities shall be provided. A 
high school has been established and has 
been successful from the start. The en- 
couragement it has received speaks well for 
the citizens of Radnor township. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: Our County 
Institute this year was unanimously pro- 
nounced a grand success in every particular. 
The growing interest in these annual gath- 
erings is marvelous. During the day ses- 
sions the Grand Opera House was packed to 
overflowing, and scores of visitors were 
turned away for want of room. Directors’ 
Day was a success. State appropriation, 
free text-books, and grading rural schools, 
were the subjects freely discussed, and we 
are confident that seeds were sown in that 
convention that will bring forth a rich har- 
vest for the public schools of old Fayette. 
We expect to have a Directors’ Association 
organized by next year and our rural schools 
graded. 

FuLTON—Supt. Chestnut : All the schools 
have been visited once. Except in a few 
cases, about half-a-day was spent in each. 
The average grade of work in the county is 
an improvement over that of last year at 
time of first visit. The primary work in 
general is very much better; very few dis- 
orderly schools; more zeal and energy on 
the part of teachers. Three townships have 
very poor furniture. Ayr put in slate 
blackboards in all of its ten houses ; Bethel 

ut in four. In Thompson, Bethel, and 
3elfast, there are still blackboards that are 
unfit foruse. Thompson has several houses 
with broken glass, a piece of inexcusable 
negligence. The County Institute was a 


practical, working session : about forty-five 
As a body our teachers 
There are a few lag- 


teachers took part. 
are noble workers. 
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gards. ‘The work is so much improved that 
better salaries must come. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The County 
Institute, held at Indiana, was largely at- 
tended by both teachers and directors. Of 
the 289 teachers in service, 285 were in at- 
tendance. Special features of the week were 
drills, marches, etc., by pupils of the Homer 
City, Blairsville, and Saltsburg schools ; 
and the large display of school-room work 
by the various schools of the county. The 
instructors gave entire satisfaction to both 
teachers and visitors, and the night enter- 
tainments were of a high order of excel- 
lence. According to the verdict of both 
press and people, it was ‘‘the biggest and 
the best Institute we have ever had.’’ 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Our County 
Institute was held during the week begin- 
ning October 29. The Scranton teachers 
held their own Institute this year, and con- 
sequently our enrollment was much smaller’ 
than last year. We enrolled 290, including 
all the teachers of the county, all from 
Drumore borough, and twelve from Carbon- 
dale city. Our instructors were Drs. N. C. 
Schaeffer, E. E. White, S. H. Albro, C. H. 
Albert, E. O. Lyte, Miss Lelia E. Pat- 
ridge, Miss Gertrude M. Edmund, Prof. F. 
M. Loomis, and Prof. J. M. Eppstein. Dur- 
iug the fornoons the Institute was divided 
into two sections—advanced and primary. 

’rof. Eppstein gave two lessons in vocal 
music each day. No stronger corps of in- 
structors has ever appeared before our In- 
stitute. Their work gave very general sat- 
isfaction. Only two evening entertain- 
ments were given: a lecture on ‘‘ Character 
Building,’’ by Dr. John B. De Motte, anda 
concert by the Amphion Ladies’ Quartette 
of New York. Dr. De Motte’s lecture was 
spoken of in the highest approbation. 
Many said, ‘It was the best lecture I ever 
heard.’’ In connection with the Institute 
was held the second annual meeting of the 
Directors’ Association, which was addressed 
by Dr. Schaeffer, Dr. White. and Hon. John 
R. Farr. The discussions were interesting, 
and I believe, profitable. Sentiment 1s 
strongly in favor of a compulsory education 
law. The officers of the Association elected 
for this year are: President, Thomas 
Hunter, of Jermyn: First Vice-President, 
John L. Stone, of Waverly ; Second Vice- 
President, T. J. Jennings, of Scranton ; Sec- 
retary, B. J. Cummings, of Winton ; Treas- 
urer, Horace Seamans, of La Plume; Exe- 
cutive Committee, T. J. Jennings, Henry 
Myers, L. G. Colvin, M. J. Horan, and 
Thomas Donnelly. On motion of F. L. 
Wormser, of Scranton, it was resolved that 
steps should be taken toward forming a 
State Directors’ Association, and the follow- 
ing Committee was appointed for that pur- 
pose: F. L. Wormser, R. H. Holgate, T. J. 
Kielty, J. J. O'Malley, and Chas D. Sander- 
son, 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: I have visited 
all the schools once, and those of Cornwall, 
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Independent, West Lebanon, Jonestown and 
North Annville districts the second time. 
The schools of Cornwall district were never 
in better condition than I found them on 
my second visit. With a few exceptions 
the schools are ina satisfactory condition. 
The Jonestown building was recently sur- 
mounted by a beautiful cupola and fur- 
nished with an excellent bell. The bell was 
furnished and formally dedicated by the P. 
O. S. of A. This was another illustration 
of the willingness and “liberality of this 
organization to further the cause of popular 
education. The schools of Cornwall were 
furnished with complete sets of relief maps. 
Jonestown borough bought one set for their 
schools. North Annville furnished its 
schools with valuable globes. 
MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: I have now com- 
pleted my first tour of visitation over the 
county, including a second visit to the 
schools of Brown, Menno and part of 
Armagh. If our schools continue to move 
on as quietly and successfully until the end 
of the term as they are now doing, we shall 
have reason to be thankful for our success. 
The course of study introduced into our 
schools is meeting with the approbation of 
our best teachers. The local institutes held 
at Reedsville and Vira were well attended, 
and the citizens in both districts were 
deeply interested. A _ better attendance, 


however, on the part of teachers would ren- 
der these meetings still more interesting and 


beneficial to the cause of education. 
MontTour—Supt. Steinbach: I have vis- 
ited all the schools in the county, and, with 
but two exceptions, find them in excellent 
condition. In some, great improvements 
are noticeable as compared with last year’s 
work. We had an interesting County Insti- 
tute. The attendance was the best we have 
ever had. Of the 79 teachers, 78 were pres- 
ent nearly the entire week. The interest, 
on the part of the citizens, was better than 
formerly. Deputy Supt. Houck was with 
us during part of the week. He is very 
popular here. Prof. C. H. Albert, of the 
Bloomsburg Normal School, gave us excel- 
lent service. He is astrong man. Prof. J. 
P. Welsh’s talk on the Pollard system re- 
ceived marked attention. 
NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: The lead- 
ing educational event of the month was the 
dedication of the new school building at 
Bangor, one of the finest in the county. It 
is a handsome two-story brick structure, 
containing four rooms on the first floor, and 
an assembly room and two class-rooms on 
the second. It is furnished with patent 
furniture, slate blackboards, and is heated 
by a system of direct and indirect heating 
and ventilation. The building was appro- 
priately dedicated December 4th, when it 
was crowded with citizens eager to con- 
gratulate the School Board upon the success 
that had so signally crowned their labors. 
Mr. B. F. Godshalk, President of the School 
Board, was the presiding officer. Addresses 
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were made by G. W. Mackey, Esq., Dr. N. 
W. Richards, and Hon. N. C. Schaeffer. 
The music was furnished by the pupils of 
the High School. Three local institutes 
were held during the month—at Pen Argyl, 
at Bath, andat Freemansburg. Prof. E. L.- 
Kemp assisted at Bath and Freemansburg, 
and Profs. Bible and Paul at Pen Argyl. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
schools of several of the Mahanoy districts 
were visited during the month, and we 
found, with very few exceptions, a consider- 
able change since our visit last year in the 
line of grading and better classification. 
Local Institutes are held every two weeks 
in Coal township. The interest and success 
of these meetings are due to the co-operation 
of teachers and directors. The County In- 
stitute was held at Sunbury. Not including 
Shamokin borough we have 309 teachers; 
there were 310 enrolled—303 regular and 7 
supply teachers. Our county teachers, in- 
structors and lecturers did excellent work. 
On Wednesday of the week a large and in- 
teresting Directors’ meeting was held: Mr. 
W. L. Nesbit, of Chillisquaque, was chosen 
President, and M. B. Grim, of Jordan, Sec- 
retary. The meeting was continued on 
Thursday. Ninety-eight directors were 
present. 

PxuRRY—Supt. Arnold: Our Teachers’ In- 
stitute, held during the month, was con- 
ceded by all to have been the most success- 
ful ever held in the county. Of the 190 
teachers, 181 were present, and the interest 
manifested generally was never better. The 
instructors were Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, Dr. 
G. M. Philips, Prof. C. H. Albert, Supt. W. 
F. Zumbro, Geo. R. Barton, Esq., Profs. J. 
M. Eppstein, E. W. Aumiller, W. E. Baker, 
Geo. B. Roddy and I. H. Winter. Evening 
lectures were given by Rev. C. H. Fitz- 
william, Dr. L. I. Handy, Hon. James M. 
Beck, and an entertainment by the Torbett 
Concert Company and Lutteman Sextette, 
In addition to the regular instructors many 
papers were presented and much work was 
done by our own teachers. Addresses were 
made to the directors on Thursday—‘‘ Di- 
rectors’ Day’’—by State Supt. Schaeffer, Dr. 
Philips, Dr. J. C. Hall, of Millerstown, and 
Mr. Isaiah E. Stephens, of Buffalo town- 
ship. The attendance of directors was not 
as large as was expected and desired. Part of 
the work of the Institute was the adoption 
of a course of study and reading for our 
teachers. The following books were 
adopted: For study—Painter’s History of 
Education and Arnold’s Waymarks for 
Taachers: for reading—Macaulay’s Essays 
and Longfellow’s Evangeline. Seven Lo- 
cal Institutes will be held in different parts 
of the county during January and February. 
The work throughout the county is on the 
whole encouraging, although in some places 
marked improvement could be made. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: Old teachers, 
of twenty-five and more years experience in 
the county, pronounce the County Institute, 
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held this month, the best they have ever at- 
tended in Snyder county. Dr. Philips was 
present with us again, as well as Drs. 
Welsh. Horne, Handy and King. Prof. 
Little added to the success of the Institute 
by his brilliant chalk talks, and Supt. 
Eckels made a very favorable impression 
upon our teachers and citizens by his prac- 
tical views of school experience. The lec- 
tures were well patronized by the citizens, 
not only of Middleburg, but throughout the 
county. Directors’ Day brought many 
school officers to town, and the most inter- 
esting session in the history of Directors’ 
Day was held. In brief, the institute was a 
success in every department. All the 
teachers were present except one, and kindlv 
aided by voice and otherwise to make that 
success more complete than ever heretofore. 
We have almost completed our first tour of 
visitations. In many schools, new charts, 
dictionaries, etc., greet my eyes. In others 
I behold more cheerful rooms, better heat- 
ing apparatus, new out-buildings—all of 
which indicates that our directors and 
patrons, as well as our teachers, are looking 
upward in the way of still higher educa- 
tional attainments. 

SOMERSET — Supt. Berkey: Our annual 
County Institute was held at Somerset. Of 
the 290 teachers, 286 were present the full 
week. The sessions were very interesting 
and profitable. The Directors held a two- 
days convention, at which 82 Directors were 
enrolled. They unanimously favored an 
annual convention of Directors provided for 
by law, and the taking of a school census, 
in order to secure reliable data as to the non- 
attendance of children of schoolage. Town- 
ship high-schools were favorably considered. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: Successful 
local institutes were held at Dushore and 
at Sonestown. At the former meeting 
twenty-five teachers were present, and at 
the latter eighteen. Excellent papers were 
read by the teachers on various topics con- 
nected with their work. The discussions 
were spirited, interesting, and profitable. 
These local meetings are of great value in 
awakening public sentiment. They also 
show who are feachers, and who are school- 
keepers. Elkland has adopted a system of 
reporting the attendance at each school at 
the close of the month, to the School Board. 
This brings the schools into competition, 
and has the effect of raising the percentage 
of attendance. Other districts would do 
well to adopt this system. Hills Grove has 
supplied dictionaries and recitation seats to 
its schools. La Porte borough has placed 
an order for natural slate blackboards for its 
rooms throughout. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: Our County In- 
stitute met at Franklin, and was, I think, a 
better meeting than that one held in Oil 
City last year. The attendance and atten- 


tion on the part of the teachers were very 
good, as was also the interest manifested 
by the citizens. 


Our Directors’ session, 
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held on Thursday of the week, was a great 
success, there being about 75 directors pres- 
ent. Dr. White and Prof. C. E. Lord made 
interesting speeches, and the directors dis- 
cussed matters pertinent to the improve- 
ment of the school houses, furniture, etc., 
and adopted a series of resolutions express- 
ing their views upon the important questions 
which challenge attention. . 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: A Local Insti- 
tute was held at Chandlers Valley. Thirty 
teachers registered and an interesting meet- 
ing was held. The people of the vicinity 
manifested much interest, and the attend- 
ance was large. A majority of the direc- 
tors of the district were present. The 
County Institute was held at Warren. Three 
hundred teachers actual and prospective 
were enrolled. The attendance and interest 
were good, and the meeting was voted a 
success. All the teachers employed in our 
schools were present with the exception of 
five ; those absent, except one, presented 
satisfactory excuses. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Tombaugh: County 
Institute this year was the largest and most 


enthusiastic ever heldin Washington. The 
instructors were eminently practical. Di- 


rectors’ Day is becoming a prominent feat- 
ure of the Institute. Muchas I regret todo 
so, yet on account of lack of seating capa- 
city, I will next year admit to the day ses- 
sions only those who hold tickets for the 
evening entertainments. Prof. Excell,. as 
usual, was conductor of music. The Tem- 
ple Quartette, of Boston, gave the best mus- 
ical entertainment ever heard in our town. 
I attended the Westmoreland County Insti- 
tute, held at Greensburg. Supt. Ulerich 
may well feel proud of that meeting. I 
have never attended a better in the State. 
In the Janguage of Supt. Houck, I can truly 
say that Greensburg is the best Institute 
town in Pennsylvania, except Washington 
(not Lebanon). Local Institutes are being 
held very frequently in different parts of the 
county, and are important factors in suc- 
cessful school work. We are ready for a 
seven or eight months’ minimum term. 
Urge the present Legislature to pass the 
bill. We need a minimum tax levy bill, a 
minimum teachers’ salary bill, and a new 
method for distributing the State appropria- 
tion. 

WAYNE—Supt. Kennedy: Damascus dis- 
trict has a new school-house, one of the fin- 
est in the county, situated at Galilee. 

Brappock—Supt. Keefer: An Institute 
was held in the high-school chapel, Dec. 13, 
at which all the teachers and directors of the 
borough were present. Prof. Frank M. Bul- 
lock gave a talk on Reading, and Dr. A. 
E. Maltby, of the Slippery Rock Normal 
School, an address on ‘‘ The Educatioual 
Idea.’’ The directors, teachers and patrons 
were well pleased. A number of principals 
from surrounding boroughs were present, 
also Supts. Hamilton and Kendall. 

Du Bors—Supt. Garrison: The contract for 
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a six-room brick building in ihe 3d ward, 
and a four-room additional brick building 
in the 4th ward, has been let, with work to 
begin soon. This will give us four build- 
ings—three eight-room and one six-room— 
as good as any in the State, size of city con- 
sidered. We have registered about 1,550 
pupils, while parochial schools have about 
400. If the compulsory school law passes, 
it would give us 2,000 pupils in our public 
schools in another year. While we have 
made an extra effort to improve upon the at- 
tendance, it is uphill business when so 
many are but little interested in schools; 
but things are looking brighter, and we 
hope for a change in sentiment. 

HAZEL Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: After a brief vacation during the 
holidays, it was feared it would be some 
time before the pupils would be regularly in 
school again ; but this has not been the case, 
and we are glad to note that the opening at- 
tendance has been up to its usual standard. 

McKEESPORT—Supt. Brooks: We have 
many reasons to feel encouraged in our 
work this year. Our teachers have never 
taken hold of the work as they are now 
doing. Our new course of study has caused 
them to study what they have to teach; this 
preparation has given them an interest in 
their work; this interest has begotten, on 
the part of the pupil, a desire to know ; and 
now both teacher and pupil are working in 
harmony for the acquisition of knowledge 
—the teacher in the presentation, the pupil 
in the attainment of it. We introduced the 
Pollard Synthetic System of reading, and the 
results thus far obtained are beyond our ex- 
pectations ; teachers who formerly opposed 
it are now its strongest advocates. 

NEWPORT Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Dewey: The School Board purchased twelve 
International Dictionaries, and there is now 
one in every room; also Swigart’s Lunar 
Tellurians, and six maps of Pennsylvania. 
Fourteen books were added to the Alden 
school library, eighteen to the Glen Lyon, 
and forty to the Wanamie. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: Appropri- 
ate Christmas exercises were held in all the 
schools on Monday, December 24th. Some 
parents and citizens were present at a num- 
ber of the schools. The report of the Sav- 
ings Bank Committee for the year shows no 
abatement on the part of the children in 
this part of their work. The amount de- 
posited for the year was $6,330.44, an in- 
crease of about $187 over the preceding year. 
There is now in the Trust Company, to the 
credit of the pupils of the schools, about 
$11,375. 

Oi. Crry—Supt. Babcock: At the last 
meeting of the Board of Directors, seven 
sets of fine relief maps were purchased at a 
cost of $588. These will do much to assist 
the pupils in attaining correct conceptions 
of the continents. Our pupils are to be 
congratulated upon this wise provision for 
them by the Board. 





SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: The new High 
School building is nearing completion, and 
we hope to occupy it some time in February. 
A committee was appointed by the School 
Board to secure plans and specifications for 
a twenty-four-rcom building upon the Wick- 
ersham property. Our teachers’ training 
class is using Lang’s ‘‘ Great ‘Teachers of 
Four Centunes,’’ Allen’s Mind Studies, 
Reinhart’s Educational Civics, and Educa- 
tional Foundations. 

West CHESTER—Supt. Jones: A system 
of ventilation by means of fans has been in- 
troduced into a part of the Church street 
building. Itis doing its work satisfactorily. 
Ex-Supt. W. W. Woodruff delivered a lect- 
ure betore the pupils of the High School on 
Advantages of a College Education. Christ- 
mas festivals were held in all the rooms. 
Drawings were placed on the boards, the 
walls were decorated with greens, and par- 
ents were invited to attend the exercises. 
More than 300 visitors were registered. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: The 
most important educational event of the 
month was the annual Institute. All our 
teachers except one were present every day. 
The subjects presented were such as give 
teachers a deeper insight into the science and 
art of teaching —of its great responsibilities 
and duties. ‘he instructors were Drs. M. 
G. Brumbaugh, S. H. Albro, Chas. H. Al- 
bert, A. S. Draper, Rev. W. W. Deatrick, 
A. M., and Prot. P. M. Bullard. Many of 
our teachers expressed their regret when the 
Institute came to an end, and I hope I may 
be so fortunate as to have as good a corps of 
instructors at our next year’s meeting. 

YoORK—Supt. Wanner: A business depart- 
ment has been added to the high school, 
the same to be conducted in a separate room 
furnished for that purpose, under the imme- 
diate direction of the instructor. it was or- 
ganized January 2, 1895,with Mr. A.C. Ulmer 
in charge. At the present time, January 
16, 54 pupils are enrolled. The course of 
study tor the first year is as follows: Com- 
mercial law, penmanship, book-keeping, 
arithmetic, business correspondence, spell- 
ing, grammar, algebra, geometry. For the 
second year: Civil government, pennman- 
ship, book-keeping, arithmetic, banking, 
grammar, algebra, geometry, and political 
cconomy. Pupils having completed the Busi- 
ness course, can enter the Junior year and 
graduate regularly from the high school. 
Graduates ot the high school can enter the 
Business department, and complete the 
course in one year. At the time the Business 
course was created, Greek was added to the 
optional studies of the high school. An in- 
spection of the studies of the Business 
course will show that it is not designed to 
benefit a limited class of pupils by simply 
furnishing instruction in the technical part 
of a special vocation. It recognizes the ed- 
ucational value of mental discipline, and 
ought to develop in pupils a capacity for 
the business affairs of every-day life. 
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